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"3 Good advice about filing | 


from Miss Ann Martin, High School 
of Commerce, Yonkers, New York ] 


“Never underestimate the value of good filing,” 

Miss Martin tells her students. “The loss of a paper 

through misfiling—or even a delay in finding it 

when needed — may cost your employer plenty in 

cold, hard cash.” | 

In order to provide thorough practice in all 

filing systems, and realistic preparation for any 

filing requirement, Miss Martin uses Remington 

a> Rand Identic Practice Sets. Students learn by 

doing. They face and solve the problems... the 

quirks and ins-and-outs...that they will encounter 

later in business. And they develop, from the very 

beginning, the good working habits that make for 

time and motion economy— mighty important 
these days in every type of office! 


Considering the benefits to the student and the 
school, the cost of Identic equipment is amazingly 


HAVE YOU. ks. low — often amounting to less than 1¢ per student. 
é And that includes—free—8 effective aids for you 
SEEN THE ; in testing, grading and visual instruction. May we 
. tell you more? Just check the coupon below and 
mail it in. 


Flemington. Bland | 
4 At Ee 
American Institute cf Records Administration 


Room 1775, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
Please send me the items checked below 


It’s here—the new, revised, 


up-to-date fifth edition of D Free literature on Identic Practice Sets—Vertical 


J 
“Progressive Indexing and Filing 
Filing”, the text used by OO Free literature on Identic Practice Sets — Visible 
more than 2800 teachers. Filing 


It’s authoritative... it’s complete... 
P OD Free-30-day-examination copy of Progressive 


Indexing and Filing, Fifth Edition... which will 
= . . . COONS become my own if I adopt it for my students. 


reference .. . transferring . . . follow-up . . . equipment 
... Supplies. New developments, such as Filing-on-Film, are detailed 


thoroughly. Fully illustrated; 304 pages; bound in handsome maroon Nome. Title 
leather; only $1.40 (plus a few cents more in Central and Western 

U.S.) Free 30-day examination. Copy becomes yours free when you oe 

adopt the book for your students. Send the coupon today! ii 
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Baumann and Erlenbach 


College Bookkeeping 


Strong 


Textbook e Workbook e Instructor’s Manual 
Focused on the needs of the individual stu- 
dent, this new book provides a_ thorough 
course in vocational bookkeeping. In addi- 
tion, it provides a foundation for those who 
plan to specialize in accounting. Simple 
explanatory material is used to introduce 
the principles of bookkeeping. An extreme- 
ly flexible organization permits the use 
of this text in courses of varying lengths. 


Writing Business Letters 


Textbook e Manual for Writing Business 
Letters. In this new combination textbook- 
workbook, the presentation of principles is 
clear and compact. Actual letters are used to 
illustrate points, and detachable letterheads 
are provided for the student’s practice. 


Eldridge, Stickney, and Stickney 


Shorthand Reading and 


Dictation Exercises 


e SIMPLIFIED GREGG EDITION 


This new edition has been added to the well- 
known Eldridge, Stickney, and Stickney 
series to meet the requirements of schools 
that have introduced the new Simplified Gregg 
outlines. It is carefully planned to develop 
speed and facility in writing shorthand. 


Riemer and Liebling 


An 


Intensive Course 


in Typewriting 


Suitable for a brief, concentrated course 
in typewriting, this book is designed to 
help the beginning typist acquire skill in 
the shortest possible time. Only necessary 
directions are given. 


American Book Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
351 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, II. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Summer Session—June 25-August 17 


Graduate Program in Business Education 


Complete offering of courses in business education, 
commerce, and education. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION INSTITUTE 
July 23-25 


For detailed information, write 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 


This section is an open forum for members of 
UBEA. Ideas and opinions expressed here are 


Letters those of the writers and not necessarily those of 


the United Business Education Association. 


Atlantic City Meeting 
To THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 

I thought the meetings at Atlantic City this year were te 
best I have ever attended. There was a variety of activities, 
and a lot of people participated. This definitely seems to me 
to be a desirable formula for meetings of this kind. 

Ray G. PRICE 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


To THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 

I enjoyed the Atlantic City meetings of the UBEA profes- 
sional divisions. It was a privilege to be there and to partici- 
pate in the discussions. 

JANE WHITE 
Georgia State College for Women 
Milledgeville, Georgia 


To THE NABTTI 

I want to write you this special note of thanks for your good 
work in connection with the Atlantic City meetings. 

Special thanks are in order in behalf of the UBEA National 
Council. I know these people would have me write such a 
letter as this in order that you may have expressed in writing 
their feeling of appreciation. 

Epwin A. SWANSON 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 


To THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 

The Atlantic City meetings were excellent ... a real treat 
for the UBEA professional members. We returned to our 
work reassured that business education is moving forward at 
full speed. 

CLoyp P. ARMBRISTER 
Concord State College 
Athens, West Virginia 
e Reports of the Atlantic City meetings will appear in the 
next issue of the Forum. Make your plans now to attend the 
1952 meetings of UBEA Divisions. St. Louis will be the host 
city —H. P. G. 
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Let's EXPAND Our UBEA Membership Now. . .« 


An adequate UBEA membership is essential for the very existence of our national level organization. 
Because an effective organization simply does not exist ap4rt from its supporting membership, fundamental 
organization concepts should not be taken for granted. Organization itself costs money. An adequate basic 
membership means that officers and executive board members can be brought together for administrative and 
planning: purposes. If an organization of national scope is to operate efficiently and democratically, if 
its officers and executive board members are to be in all ways representative of the total membership, if 
these essential leaders are to be responsible and free of influence, there must be reasonable provision 


fer minimum and essential expenses. 


An Bdequate UBEA membership means that it is possible for the business teachers of America to have and 
to maintain a national headquarters office. It means that they can provide for the salary of a qualified 
executive secretary and the necessary editorial and-clerical staff. Moreover, it means that there is some- 
‘one and-some place that others can turn to. with ‘reasonable feeling of assurance that they will find out 
what business education needs and wants. It ‘means that business teachers do have a ready answer for the 
question: Who ‘speaks for business education? Where? 


_An adequate UBEA membership means that business teachers can maintain an active, open, ready channel 
of communication in a monthly periodical such as our BUSINESS EDUCATION (UBEA) FORUM. Obviously, this is 
a philosophical point, but it is fundamental and important. The very life of the organization could con- 
ceivably depend on it. Our FORUM means that business teachers in all geographical areas, at all grade 
levels, and in all affiliated and cooperating local, state, and regional associations can be reached quickly, 
appropriately, and effectively. Then, too, the professional article content, carefully selected and edited 
as it is, can do much to bring about better business education all along the line. Business teachers are 
proud of the FORUM, and rightly so. 


An expanded UBEA membership means more and better services by and for business teachers of America. 
It means that an increasing number of these business teachers can have a part in the dynamic and responsible 
development of the field itself. UBEA functional divisions representing teacher education, administration, 
research, and international interests serve to demonstrate what can be accomplished. Through these profes- 
sional divisions it has been possible to distribute to professional members THE NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION 
QUARTERLY, the BULLETINS of the National Association of Business Teacher-Training Institutions, as well as 
other selected bulletins and special releases. The UBEA Student Classroom Service, the Future Business 
Leaders of America national youth organization, and the working arrangement with the National Office Manage- 
ment Association in developing and sponsoring the National Business Entrance Tests are other illustrations. 


An expanded UBEA membership means that business education can be represented at important educational 
meetings and conferences. Already UBEA has a number of coordinating and cooperating committees, and several 
individual appointments have been made. Promising relationships have been established with such groups as 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, the National Cemmission for Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education, the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Educetion, and, of course, the National Education Association. Others could be listed. Business 
educetion is to be found in favorable position. Business education is being heard. Business education is 
participating, is finding its opportunity to exert appropriate influence. 


Yes, business education moves ahead. Forty-nine business teacher organizations are now working in 
affiliated relationship with UBEA, The individual membership approaches our goal of 10,000. The regional 
phase of the unification program is making favorable progress. Business teachers and business-teacher 
groups are learning how to think together, work together, and expand together. Business teachers do see 
‘what can be done. Realistically, they are finding out that in unity there is strength and that in strength 


there is power to do. We're on our way. Expansion of our individual membership is the top-rated project 
for 1950-51. We are out to get not less than 
10,000 business teachers united for better business education — 


Latest membership reports are favorable and encouraging. Nevertheless we still have more work to do. 
Let's finish this job! NOW! 


Your national president 


Misecu, 1951 5 


HEADQUARTERS NOTES 


Washington, D. C., March— Millions of 
Persons are preparing income tax reports 
at this time. The basic rules covering de- 
ductions for expenses incurred by a public 
school teacher while attending summer 
school may be secured by sending a stamped 
and addressed envelope to your UBEA 
Executive Secretary. 

In general, summer school expenses in- 
curred for the purpose of maintaining a 
position are deductible under Section 23 (a) 
(1) (A) of the Internal Revenue Code, but 
expenses incurred for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a teaching position, or qualifying for 
permanent status, a higher position, an ad- 
vance in the salary, or to fulfill the general 
cultural aspiration of the teacher are not 
deductible in determining taxable net in- 
come. 


@ THE National Council for Business 
Education (UBEA Executive Board) met 
in special sessions on February 15 and 
16 at Atlantic City. Among the many 
items of business considered and ap- 
proved by the Council was the acceptance 
of the unification proposals of the South- 
ern Business Education Association. With 
this action, SBEA’s president, John H. 
Moorman, becomes a vice president of 
UBEA and a member of the National 
Council. 


JOHN M. TRYTTEN, University of 
Michigan, succeeds E. C. McGill as presi- 


dent of NABTTI. The new vice presi- 


dent is Russell J. Hosler of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Harry Huffman, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, was re-elected 
secretary of the association. The election 
of officers was held in Atlantic City. Off- 
cers of other UBEA Divisions will be 
elected by mail ballot. 


@ JOHN EMERSON BOYNTON has 
taken priority over the shorthand service 
section of the Forum. His mother, 
Thelma Potter Boynton, will leave the 
Forum staff at the end of this year. John 
Emerson’s father, Lewis Boynton, now 
at Teacher’s College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, is scheduled to return to the Teach- 
ers College of Connecticut in September. 


@ CHARLES B. HICKS, associate editor 
of the Forum and a member of the staff 
at Ohio State University, Columbus, was 
the recipient of Delta Pi Epsilon’s Tenth 
Annual Research Award. Dr. Hicks’ 
study was devoted to “The Technical 
Business Vocabulary of General Business 
Education.” Forrest Mayer of Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, was 
runner-up. Dr. Mayer is the UBEA State 
Director in Indiana. 
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@ SPRING conferences have been 
planned by a number of business teacher- 
education colleges. Kansas State Teachers 
College at Emporia, The Womans Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina, 
and Murray State College in Kentucky 
are among the schools announcing pro- 
grams which should attract business teach- 
ers not only from the surrounding area 
but from distant points. D. D. Lessen- 
berry of Pittsburgh and Parker Liles of 
Atlanta will share the headlines at North 
Carolina on March 17. Hamden L. Fork- 
ner of New York City will be the guest 
speaker and consultant at the Kansas 
meeting on March 17. The Murray con- 
ference, March 24, will feature Theodore 
Woodward of Nashville. 


@ A new and pioneering type of education 
conference sponsored by the National Edu- 
cation Association and its Departments will 
be held in Toledo, Ohio, April 5-7. Thirty 
business teachers from Ohio, Michigan, and 
Indiana have been invited to represent busi- 
ness education at this important meeting. 

The Toledo Conference will be different 
in that attention will be focused on the 
common problems of teachers from the vari- 
ous subject matter fields and levels of in- 
struction. 


@ PLANS are moving forward for the 
summer meetings of the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education and the UBEA 
Representative Assembly. San Francisco 
will be the host city. The Representative 
Assembly will hold its first session on 
June 30. Monday, July 2, has been re- 
served for the transaction of business and 
an open luncheon session. Group meet- 
ings have been scheduled tentatively for 
the afternoons of July 3 and 4. UBEA 
headquarters will be at the St. Francis 
Hotel. 


@ UBEA affiliated associations are urged 
to name delegates to the San Francisco 
meeting of the UBEA Representative As- 
sembly. The secretary of each affiliated 
association should forward the names and 
addresses of the delegates to our head- 
quarters office. Pre-convention materials 
are in process and will be ready next 
month for distribution to delegates. 


@ BUSINESS teachers residing in the 
San Francisco area and others who can 
arrange to be in San Francisco the first 
week in July, should plan now to join 
their co-workers for the open sessions, 
group conferences, and tours which are 
scheduled for July 1-4. The 1940 conven- 
tion which was held in the Golden Gate 
City was given “top rating” by those who 
attended. 


@ AFTER reviewing the Universal Mili- 
tary Training Bill many educators feel 
that the enrollment picture for colleges 
and universities will not be as dark as 
they had anticipated. There has been as- 
surance that all men now in college who 
are doing satisfactory work in their classes 
will be allowed to finish. Of the 18-year- 
olds, the military cannot absorb all of 
them at one time. The critical years 
ahead are 1954-55 and 1955-56, which will 
reflect the pinch of the first two years 
of the plan. 


@ ANN BREWINGTON of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and associate editor of the 
Forum shorthand service is among the 
early registrants for the International So- 
ciety of Business Education’s Economic 
Course which will be held in London, 
England, July 24 to August 4. It is not 
too late to register for the course and 
tour, but it will be necessary to make pre- 
liminary arrangements with President 
Forkner, of the U. S. Chapter or with the 
UBEA Executive Secretary if there is a 
possibility that you might attend. 


@ DEADLINE of the National Sales Ex- 
ecutives “Selling as a Career” contest is 
April 1. Harry Bowser, chairman of the 
contest committee and formerly the sales 
training director of Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., is now the sales training director of 
Sloane-Blabon Corporation. 


@ It should be noted that one of the ad- 
vertisements which appears in this issue of 
the FORUM carries the line “In Association 
with the Foundation for Business Education, 
Inc.” This newly-created corporation is a 
private enterprise which should not be con- 
fused with your UBEA Division, the United 
Business Education Research Foundation. 


The UBEA Research Foundation, com- 
posed of more than one thousand business 
teachers, is a non-profit organization which 
performs special services for the profession. 
Among these services are: the validation of 
the UBEA sponsored tests—Students Type- 
writing Tests and the National Business En- 
trance Tests—publication of research arti- 
cles and studies, promotion of research in 
business education, and other projects as 
needed. 


@ As a result of the action taken by the 
National Council at the meeting in Atlantic 
City, all professional members of UBEA are 
now automatically members of the UBEA 
Research Foundation. ... More about this 
in the next issue of the FORUM. 


UBEA Executive Secretary 
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Train Your Students 
on IBM-the choice of 9 out of 10 


electric typewriter users 


The most valuable electric typewriter train- 
ing you can give your students is on the 
machine 9 out of 10 of them will use 
—the IBM Electric. 


You'll enjoy teaching on an 
IBM Electric, too. No need 
to teach ‘‘touch’’—it’s auto- 
matic. No need to teach 
students how to return their 
fingers to the guide keys—all oper- 
ating controls are within fingertip 
reach. You’ll be training more students in 
less time with less effort. 


So many advantages are yours with IBM Electric 
Typewriters—including the special price for schools— 
you'll surely want to investigate their possibilities today. 


TYPING TECHNIQUE... POSTURE TRADE WARK 
by the World’s Champion Typist 


The best typing posture is one 
that is natural and comfortable 


for you. To gain this posture, 
follow these simple principles: r 

1. Adjust the height of your ewtilords 
chair so that your feet are flat 

on the floor when you are seated 

directly in front of the type- 
writer. The back rest should sup- 
port you comfortably. IBM, Dept. UF-2 

590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


slightly forward from the shoul- : : 
der and your forearms assume 

the same upward slope as that We would like ____ copies of the revised IBM 


| 
We would like to have a demonstration of the 
of the IBM keyboard. Your wrists should be slightly lower Typing Guide. 
| 
| 


than your knuckles; your fingers should curve naturally 


toward the keys. Name 
- CHECK YOUR TYPING POSTURE AGAINST THIS PICTURE OF School 
STELLA PAJUNAS, WORLD’S CHAMPION SPEED TYPIST. Address 
City State 


Marcu, 1951 
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National 
Contest 


Sponsored by L. E. Waterman Co. 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH THE FOUNDATION FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION, INC. 


An all-system testing program which gives 
every capable learner a feeling of success 
and at the same time gives special motiva- 
tion to the most able. The contest closes 
May 15th, 1951. 


FOR EVERY TEACHER 


who enters a group of 12 or more stu- 
dents, a $5 Waterman’s Fountain Pen, rec- 
ommended by two former shorthand 
champions of the United States, with the 
teacher’s name engraved in 22 carat gold, 
postpaid and without charge. A certificate 
for the teacher of every winning group. 


FOR YOUR STUDENTS 


A certificate of merit for each student 
whose papers you submit provided a satis- 


factory standard is attained. 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
Twelve silver cups based on both shorthand and 
transcription, as follows: 
Ist, 2nd, and 3rd best public high school 


” ” college or university 


Nine additional cups, regardless of the type of 
school, based on shorthand only: 
Ist, 2nd, and 3rd best in Gregg shorthand 


"in Pitman shorthand 
in Thomas shorthand 


A bronze bas-relief plaque will be awarded 
to the school submitting the over-all best 
set of papers. A teacher of any other 


manually written system also competes 
: BUSINESS EDUCATION (UBEA) 


for this grand prize and for the three cups 
in the appropriate school classification. 
Limited to schools in the continental 
United States. 


We believe you will agree with the experts 
who consider it impossible to make better 
pens for non-shaded (light line) and 
shaded shorthand respectively. There is 
a special model for each. 


For further information, a copy of the 
rules, and an entry blank (providing for 
the free fountain pen) fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 


H. M. Buckley, Director of Education 
L. E. WATERMAN COMPANY 

344 HUDSON STREET 

NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, an official 
entry blank for your national Shorthand Con- 
test, a copy of the contest rules and informa- 
tion about how to get my free fountain pen. 


TEACHER'S NAME 


SCHOOL NAME 


ADDRESS OF SCHOOL 


CITY ZONE 


STATE 


(Information will be sent in care of your school only.) 


ForUM 


MaRcH, 


1951 


BASIC BUSINESS EDUCATION IN TIMES OF STRESS 


What are the immediate problems facing basic business education in a 
period of national stress? Teachers of office occupations will, no doubt, make 
every effort to develop more and more efficient office workers, both in terms of 
quality and quantity. This is as it should be. Basie business teachers, too, 
should, and probably will, have primary objectives adapted to changing economic 
conditions. What these objectives will be will probably vary with the school 
and pupil populations involved. This, too, is as it should be. 


Any contemplation of changed objectives and plans in a period of stress 
should take into consideration a number of principles or ideas. One of the most. 
important of these principles is for the teacher to be most diligent in watching 
for proposed curriculum changes that might be detrimental to the best interests 
of the basic business area. Periods of national stress have brought changes of 
this type before. Classes in the basic business area were dropped to make room 
for other subjects. At times they were dropped to provide more teaching time 
for office occupations. At other times they were dropped in order to provide 
better teaching facilities and personnel for non-business academic subject matter 
areas. It is with the latter procedure that the basic business teacher has both the 
right and the obligation to contend. Basic business has too much to offer young 
people to be replaced by subject matter that is merely traditional and which 
has been retained because of out-dated custom. 


A second principle has to do with the efforts of the teacher in dealing with 
the classes assigned to her. It is her responsibility to teach as efficiently, if not 
more so, as she has ever taught basic business subject matter before. Minds 
may run to other matters, to the problems of taxation, friends and relatives in the 
services, inflation, and the like. The fact remains, however, that the young 
people sitting at her feet are just as important and need just as much guidance 
about, and understanding of, the business community and its services as others 
have secured in the same type of class in more normal times. 


A third principle has to do with subject matter. Basic business subject 
matter lends itself to the new and the current. While the new and current may 
be important, at the same time, it often deals with specifics and, educationally, 
specifics often become out of date in the very near future. This is particularly 
true in times of stress and its accompanying rapid changes in economic patterns. 
The plea here, then, is that teachers of basic business materials select with care 
the subject matter which they expect their students to master. Enduring prin- 
ciples are far more important to the future economic literacy of students than 
are the necessary but soon to be forgotten panaceas of changing times. 


The ideas suggested in this limited space are not the only ones that call for 
attention, but they are ideas about which we should concern ourselves now. 
Tomorrow may be, and often is, too late. 


Harow B. Issue Editor. 
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Needed Research in Basic Business Education 


in the Secondary Schools 


The general research problem of curriculum organization of basic 
business education materials is obviously complex. 


By PAUL S. LOMAX* 
New York University 
New York, New York 


CONTRIBUTOR’S Note: The purpose of this article is to consider 
some of the research that needs to be done in basic business edu- 
cation in secondary schools and teacher education colleges. The 
article is intended chiefly to supplement an extensive study of 
this educational area that was made by M. Herbert Freeman as a 
specialist or the staff of the Business Education Service of the 
U.S. Office of Education from February through June, 1948. A 
preliminary report of this study has been published recently as a 
Delta Pi Epsilon monograph.! It is expected that the final report 
of this investigation will be published as a bulletin by the U. S. 
Office of Education after certain further studies have been com- 
pleted. 


The needed research in basic business education should 
cover four general problem areas: nature and scope of 
basic business education, possible organizations of cur- 
riculum materials in basie business education, construe- 
tion of courses of study in basic business education, and 
teacher preparation and certification. While some impor- 
tant research has already been done in each of these 
problem areas, such investigation should be greatly 
extended. 


I. Nature and Scope of Basic Business Education 


The purpose of this proposed research study is to de- 
termine the nature and define the scope of basic business 
education. Some of the problem-questions are: [1] What 
is the meaning of the term basic business education and 
other terms that are used to designate this general edu- 
cational phase of business education? [2] What are the 
functional elements or scope of basic business education ? 
[3] What business experiences of all secondary-school 
youth and their families constitute the common and best 
learning exercises in the form of understandings, skills, 
appreciations, and attitudes. 


*Dr. Lomax is president of the Research Foundation of the United 
Business Education Association and Chairman of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education at New York University. 

1M. Herbert Freeman, Basic Business Education for Everyday Living, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, South-Western Publishing Company, 1951. 
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Nature of Basic Business Education. In this article 
the terms basic business education and general business 
education are regarded as synonymous. In the U. S. 
Office of Education study two general divisions are ree- 
ognized: [1] A division of basic business education that 
is needed by all secondary-school youth. ‘‘ All American 
youth need preparation for everyday living in a world 
in which business touches almost every human activity. 
They must be economically literate and be able to man- 
age their business activities of a personal and family na- 
ture... . Such training is nonvocational in nature and 
general education in purpose.’’ [2] A division of basic 
business education that is essential to furnish social- 
economic enlightenment to all those students who are 
preparing themselves for a business occupational or a 
business teaching career or both. ‘‘In addition to pro- 
viding general business education for all youth in prep- 
aration for living in the world of business, the study 
revealed complete agreement among business leaders 
and teachers that general business education should play 


.@ more important role in preparing business students 


for work in the business world.’’ 

It is interesting to compare this treatment of the na- 
ture of basic business education with that of the editorial 
staff of the 1949 American Business Education Year- 
book. The two main divisions into which this staff divided 
what they call general business education are: [1] a 
personal-use and consumer relationship to the business 
environment, and in this connection reference is made 
‘‘to the needed understandings, abilities and skills, and 
attitudes as consumer-business competency ;’’ and [2] an 
economic-literacy relationship to the business environ- 
ment, and in this respect reference is made ‘‘to the 
needed understandings, abilities, and attitudes as social- 
economic competency.’”* 

“American Business Education Yearbook, Volume VI, 1949, “General 


Business Education,” (New York 3, N. Y., New York University Book- 
store), p. 4. 
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“General business education should play a more important role in preparing students for the business world.” 


Scope of Basic Business Education. The functional 
elements or scope of basic business education, as ana- 
lyzed in the U. S. Office of Education study, are: [1] 
financing function, involving banking, credit, insurance, 
and investments; [2] recording function; [3] communi- 
eating function; [4] distributing function, including 
transportation and selling; [5] consuming function, 
comprising buying and legal aspects; [6] organizing 
and managing function; [7] oceupational-information 
function; and [8] function of human relations in busi- 
ness situations. These functions were determined by a 
study of the business activities in which people as con- 
sumers engage, and then the functions were expressed in 
‘‘terms of the business knowledges, skills, understand- 
ings, and appreciations needed by all persons to enable 
them to conduct their activities of a business nature in- 
telligently and successfully.’’ These functions, in turn, 
were analyzed as elementary outcomes and advanced 
outcomes to correspond with the two levels or divisions 
of basic business education, as previously explained. 

In the 1949 American Business Education Yearbook 
these elements are stated as common learnings in terms 
of social-economic competencies and consumer-business 
competencies. ‘‘ This list of common learnings is intended 
only to serve the purpose of illustrating the definition of 
general business education presented herein, and is by 
no means suggested as an exhaustive analysis of the na- 
ture and scope of general business education.’’? That 
exhaustive analysis calls for extensive research effort. 


II. Possible Organizations of Curriculum Materials. 


The purpose of this research investigation is to find 
out by experimentation and other methods what are 
worth-while ways of organizing the curriculum materials 
in basic business education as judged by learning out- 
comes of secondary-school youth. Some of the problem- 
questions are: [1] What are the learning outcomes when 
‘certain aspects of basic business education are taught 
in the business department, social studies, home econom- 
ies, and in mathematies?’’ [2] What are the learning 
outcomes when the organizational ‘‘plan for providing 
basic business education for all secondary-youth is 


through what is referred to as the core-curriculum of © 


common learnings?’’ [3] Whet are the learning out- 
comes when the curriculum plan is ‘‘to teach basic busi- 
ness subject matter through such separate business 
courses as junior business training, business law, eco- 
nomic geography, business economics, salesmanship, and 
business organization?’’ And [4] What are the learning 
outcomes when the curriculum plan is ‘‘to integrate the 
basic business phases of these separate business subjects 


8Ibid, p. 6. 
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into meaningful and sequential teaching and learning 
units dealing specifically with the problems of everyday 
business living?’’ These particular problem-questions 
are adapted from the U. S. Office of Education study. 
The fourth plan is one that is especially proposed and 
elaborated in the U. S. Office of Education study. The 
elementary course for all secondary-school youth would 
be offered in the ninth or tenth grade, and an advanced 
course for those students who are preparing for a busi- 
ness occupation would be offered in the eleventh or 
twelfth grade. We particularly need at the present time 
to have research effort centered on the elementary course 


possibilities as a matter of a vitally important contribu- 


tion that business teachers should make to general educa- 
tion. In the preliminary monograph report of the U. 8. 
Office of Education study, evidence is cited from several 
recent authoritative investigations of secondary educa- 
tion to point out the urgeney of adequate research data 
and clear thinking in meeting the imperative need of 
every American youth ‘‘to be economically literate and 
competent in dealing with business problems of a per- 
sonal and family nature.’’ 

Because of the great variety of secondary schools in 
this country as to types of school organization, kinds of 
communities, and characteristics of student enrollments, 
this general research problem of curriculum organiza- 
tion of basic business education materials is obviously a 
very complex one. Moreover, it is so closely related to 
research study III that possibly the two should be in- 
vestigated together in any given school or school-system 
situation. 


III. Construction of Courses of Study 


The purpose of this proposed research inquiry is to 
learn what courses of study or teaching plans have been 
especially successful in the different general business 
subjects. Some of the problem-questions are: [1] What 
controlling purposes are set up for the various subjects? 
[2] What are the content and plans of organization of 
these subjects? [3] What teaching methods, techniques, 
and devices are being successfully used in these subjects? 
And [4] What instruments of measurement and methods 
of evaluation are effective in these subjects? 

Enterline in his extensive study of the ideas of a large 
group of business educators compiled a list of nonvoca- 
tional objectives of business education.* Porter con- 
ducted an investigation of the teaching objectives of 
general business as a ninth or tenth grade subject that 
were given by high school teachers from seven different 
states. The five objectives that were mentioned by 12.5 
per cent or more of these teachers are: 


4 H. G. Enterline, Trends of Thoughts in Business Education, (Mono- 
graph 72; Cincinnati, Ohio, South-Western Publishing Co., 1949), pp. 89. 
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“All American youth need preparation for everyday living .. .” 


To provide training in consumer business activities in which 
all persons engage. 


To develop a knowledge of business practices and economic 
principles essential to the successful performance of per- 
sonal and occupational business activities. 


To provide a background for the study of business subjects 
offered in the upper grades of the secondary school. 


To provide information about, and an opportunity for, 
exploration of the business occupations. 


To acquaint pupils with the functions and services of busi- 
ness in their own communities. 


Porter made a comparative study of the objectives 
that were stated by this group of teachers and of ‘‘other 
lists of objectives which have been developed through 
prior studies. The comparison indicated that there has 
been little change in the purpose of teaching the course 
in the past twenty years, except in the emphasis that is 
placed upon the various objectives.’’ When we consider 
the tremendous changes that have occurred in our busi- 
ness economy in the period 1929-49, we may well ask our- 
selves whether or not it is a sound situation to have had 
‘little change in the purpose of teaching the course.”’ 
This investigator also collected data from the same 
group of teachers as to teaching materials, methods of 
teaching, and measurement practices.° 


IV. Teacher Preparation and Certification 


The purpose of this proposed research inquiry is to 
find out what constitutes a sound program of prepara- 
tion and certification in general business education, built 
upon the conclusions, in large part, of thorough investi- 
gation of research problems I, IT, and III that we have 
previously considered. Some of the problem-questions 
are: [1] What are the essential qualifications of teachers 
of general business education? [2] What curriculum is 
needed for the proper preparation of such teachers? 
[3] What is the present situation as to the qualifications 
of these teachers, and as to the curriculums that are be- 
ing used for their preparation? And [4] What changes 
are necessary in the certification requirements to insure 
the employment of well-qualified teachers of general 
business subjects ? 

As is proposed for secondary schools in the U. S. Office 
of Educaticn study, it seems desirable to have two levels 
of general business education for the preparation of 
business teachers: [1] an elementary level that all pros- 
pective business teachers would be required to have, and 
[2] an advanced level for the further preparation of 
these students who wish to specialize as teachers of gen- 
eral business subjects. In the U. S. Office of Education 


SGerald A. Porter, ‘Practices and Points of View of Teachers Relative 
to the Teaching of General Businss,”’ Bulletin of the National Association 
of Business Teacher-Training Institutions; December, 1949. Kirksville, 
Mo., The Research Press, 611 Harrison Street. pp. 16-38. 


Marcu, 1951 


study the position is taken: ‘‘The breadth and variety of 
training and experience needed by a teacher of basic 
business education are as broad and as varied as are the 
personal business activities and business problems of 
youth and adults.’’ 

In the researching of the first two problem-questions, 
many very helpful considerations will be found in an 
excellent statement by Eyster.® As to the present teacher 
situation in the basic business subjects, Wells found 
that only 60 per cent of the teachers that she studied in 
the Ohio secondary schools had had college majors and 
minors in business education. For particular subjects, this 
was true of 61 per cent of those who taught general 
business, and of 59 percent of those who taught business 
law." It would be interesting to know to what extent 
there was included in these majors and minors of busi- 
ness education, adequate preparation in general business 
education. 

In any situation of this kind in which a large propor- 
tion of business and other teachers of general business 
subjects have not had proper preparation, the responsi- 
bility rests not only upon the teacher education institu- 
tions, but also upon the State in the certification of 
these teachers. We need to have safeguarded both the 
preparation of well-qualified teachers of general business 
subjects and their certification by the State. 

We believe that a great deal of further investigation 
of the four general research areas that we have discussed 
in this article is necessary to provide essential data upon 
which sound improvement can be made in basic business 
education both in secondary schools and teacher educa- 


tion institutions. 


*Elvin S. Eyster, ‘Teacher Preparation in General Business Educa- 
tion,” Chapter XXV, American Business Education Yearbook, Volume VI, 
1949. 


7Inez Ray Wells, “A Survey of Basic Business Education in Ohio,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions, March, 1949, p. 31 


The Consumer Education Study 


The American people are steadily approaching their goal and 
realizing their age-old dream of providing an effective education 
for all its youth. The Consumer Education Study of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals has been at 
work during the past six years creating through research and 
study and adjusting instructional materials to the broad area 
of consumership. These materials ‘have been in use in many 
schools to assure their effectiveness in a modern program ot 
education for youth who are living in our America in these 
critical times. Many elements of consumer education affecting 
the lives of all youth have been woven into a comprehensive 
program of instruction for our secondary schools—PAUL E. 


_ ELICKER, Executive Secretary, National Association of Sec- 


ondary-School Principals. 
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“The textbook is an important tool for effective education.” 


Using The General Business Textbook Effectively 


The textbook should be introduced like any other teaching device. 


By KENNETH J. HANSEN* 
Colorado State Coilege of Education 
Greeley, Colorado 


The textbook is an important tool for the effective edu- 
cation of the twenty-six million boys and girls attending 
schools in the United States. In fact, were it not for the 
textbook, education on the scale provided in the United 
States would be virtually impossible. Granting that the 
textbook is an essential tool of education, the question 
becomes: How can it be used most effectively ? 

During recent years it has been popular to condemn 
the use of the textbook. Intelligent educators, however, 
inerease the effectiveness of their teaching through 
proper use of all teaching tools. One of the most effective 
of these tools can be the textbook. This tool has been 
aceused of confining the teacher and pupils to a dull, 
formalized procedure, of killing students’ interest, and 
of narrowing the curriculum. These criticisms can be 
valid only if the textbook is not properly used. 


Introducing the Textbook 


The textbook should be introduced like any other 
teaching device. The good typewriting teacher does not 
sit his students at their machines and tell them to start 
typing. Beginning typists should be taught what to do 
with the machine covers. They should be taught where 
to sit at the machine—opposite the ‘‘i’’ or ‘‘k’’ key, and 
the proper distance from the machine. Among other 
things, they should be taught how to set the marginal 
stops and how to use the paper guides. They should be 
given a demonstration of proper typewriting techniques. 
They should have, by the end of the demonstration, a 
clear conception of how a typist looks and sounds while 
operating the machine on the expert level. 

Would not learning be more effective if teachers took 
the same interest in teaching students how to use an- 
other important tool—the textbook? The following sug- 
gested procedure should be adjusted to fit different situa- 
tions and different books, but basically this plan can be 
used to introduce a class to the use of the textbook. It is 
suggested, first, that each student in the class have a 
book before him while the teacher explains the signifi- 
eance and function of each of the following parts of the 
book : 

The Cover. Usually the full title is given. The teacher 


*Dr. Hansen is professor of business education and head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education at Colorado State College of Education. 
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should point out, however, that often only an abbreviated 
title is printed on the cover. Also, usually only the last 
name of the author is given. The students should also be 
shown the publisher’s name and perhaps something in- 
teresting or significant could be mentioned about the 
publishing company. 

The Title Page. Here the complete title of the book 
will appear. The author’s name and his position will 
be given. Perhaps an explanation of his position will be 
of interest to the students. It should be explained that 
if there is a date on this page it may or may not be the 
copyright date. This leads to the back side of the title 
page where the copyright appears. 

Copyright Page. Occasionally the title page will carry 
a date in large, boldface type (the date the book was 
printed), and the copyright date on the next page will 
show that the book was copyrighted sometimes eight or 
ten years earlier. This is not only interesting to the stu- 
dents, but is significant, and students should be made 
aware of this possible discrepancy and what it means. 

The Preface. The purposes of the preface are to pre- 
view the purposes of the book and to acknowledge as- 
sistance received by the author in writing the book. It 
is essential that the students be made aware of the im- 
portance of studying the preface. They should have an 
opportunity to read the preface and it should then be 
discussed. The teacher has an opportunity at this point 
to create on the part of the class interest in what the 
semester’s work can involve. There is, of course, no rea- 
son why the work of the class should be confined to the 
material covered by the textbook. Note: the terms fore- 
word and preface are used interchangeably. 

The Table of Contents. In the table of contents is 
found an overview of the entire text. While some classes 
may study the material in the same logical order in 
which the textbook presents it, many teachers will want 
to use the table of contents to acquaint the sudents with 
sources of material available in the book. It is altogether 
possible that the class will want to study a chapter from 
the middle of the book first. There are certainly advan- 
tages in letting them know, through the table of contents, 
what material is available for study. The students can 
be given an opportunity to discuss whether or not each 
of the topics in the table of contents should be studied. 
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“The textbook must not become a crutch for the teacher.” 


The Index and Other Sections. While most students 
will know how to use an index it may be well to give 
simply a brief explanation of its purpose, but if the 
class is net familiar with this section some drill prob- 
lems should be assigned. Also the book may contain a 
glossary or lists of tables, charts, pictures, or maps. If so 
it would be well to explain them, and if necessary, pro- 
vide drills in their use. 

After the teacher has conducted the foregoing discus- 
sion of the parts of the textbook the next step is to ac- 
tually study a chapter of the book. This should be done 
cooperatively with the teacher and the students partici- 
pating. In undertaking this it is suggested that the 
teacher study a chapter ‘‘out loud’’ mentioning to the 
class as he does so the things that come to his mind. 

The students should have their books open to Chapter 
I. They should read the title of the chapter. The teacher 
should ask the class what they expect to find discussed 
in the chapter, just from reading the title. These sug- 
gestions might well be written on the blackboard and 
checked later to determine how close the students came 
to the actual content of the chapter. 

Some beoks carry an overview at the beginning of 
each chapter. This overview should, of course, be ecare- 
fully studied and discussed. Other books carry a sum- 
mary at the end of each chapter. Some students find it 
helpful to turn to the summary before reading the 
chapter. 

If there is an overview at the beginning of the chapter 
the teacher can read this aloud, asking himself (aloud) 
hypothetical questions, the answers to which he expects 
to find while reading the chapter. Also while reading 
the overview the teacher should be critical of the text 
and raise all possible questions to stimulate the students’ 
thinking. It is usually desirable here to list certain of 
these questions on the blackboard so that they may be 
referred to later. 

The primary purpose of studying this first chapter to- 
gether is to teach intensive reading. The students should 
be given a clear idea of how to outline, summarize and 
abstract written material. This can best be accomplished 
through a demonstration given by the teacher. 

While studying this first chapter together, emphasis 
should be given to the importance of carefully observing 
chapter titles, unit headings, sub-divisions and para- 
graph headings. It should be emphasized that these are 
important not only in helping the students read the ma- 
terial in the first place, but that they are most helpful 
while reviewing the chapter later. 

Usually at the end of the chapter there will be ques- 
tions and suggested readings, and often there will be a 
list of problems. While the teacher and students are 
studying this first chapter together considerable empha- 
sis should be placed on the use of these study guides. It 
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is suggested that a number of the questions be answered 
by the class. If possible, several of them should be 
worked out or at least explained. The suggested read- 
ings should be discussed. If possible the teacher should 
give the students the gist of the publications listed, indi- 
cating the ones that are available and perhaps assigning 
some of the better ones to be read by the entire class or 
individuals. 

This first chapter should be covered thoroughly. The 
students should have an opportunity to ask questions on 
the material in the chapter and on how it should be stud- 
ied. For the second session of the class the second 
chapter should be assigned. At that meeting either the 
teacher should go over the chapter or perhaps one or 
more of the students could lead the discussion. This in- 
tensive method of studying the second chapter may be 
necessary to clinch in the minds of the students the 
manner in which the book should be studied. 

At this point, emphasize that the textbook is not the 
only source of material available to the students. The 
list of problems and the suggested readings at the end 
of the chapters have already been mentioned. Where ap- 
propriate, visual aids should be used. Bulletin boards, 
wall charts, motion pictures, and the radio can often be 
used effectively. And, above all, no teacher should con- 
fine his classroom work to a recitation of what was read 
by the class in the textbook. Forums, panel discussions, 
dramatizations and, to some extent, lectures to present 
material to the class are sound procedures. Again it is 
emphasized that the textbook should be only one of the 
many instructional tools. 

From the foregoing discussion it can be seen that the 
textbook is an important educational tool—a tool that 
should be used, but a tool that can be easily abused. 
From this discussion certain conclusions can be reached. 
1. If properly used, an introduction to the textbook 

can provide an overall approach to the course. How- 
ever, the textbook does not limit the scope of mate- 
rial to be covered. 

2. While teaching the class to use the textbook, the 
teacher should remember that he is teaching a skill— 
a skill upon which the students must be drilled and 
tested. 

3. The textbook should be liberally supplemented. As 
a matter of fact, the teacher should use the textbook 
as just one of the many instructional tools available. 

4. The textbook must not become a crutch for the 
teacher. It is not effective teaching to simply assign 
so many pages a week to be studied and recited upon. 

5. The beginning teacher will probably want to stay 
rather close to the book. The stronger and more ex- 
pert the teacher, the more he will want to deviate. 


_ 6. Finally, if used properly the textbook can be one of 


the most effectve teaching tools available. 
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“Supervisory contacts have revealed a rather general acceptance of the idea of basic business education 


” 


Problems in the Teaching of Basic Business 


A cardinal sin against the basic business program is the common and almost universal 
assumption that basic business is non-technical and can be taught equally well by any teacher. 


By ARTHUR L. WALKER* 
State Department of Education 
Richmond, Virginia 


The case for that business education which is basic to 
the needs of all youth and adults has been stated and 
pleaded by business teachers, many school administrators, 
and laymen for more than two decades. The volume of 
speeches, books, and articles in professional magazines 
ecatinues to pour forth in an ever increasing volume. 
Most, if not all, of the arguments made for the inclusion 
of such a course are in strong support for an elective of 
one or more years, and even for a constant in the core 
curriculum. Many of the statements on the subject of 
basic business begin with a preamble, such as the follow- 
ing: ‘‘All American youth need preparation for living 
in an age of business and in a world in which business 
touches almost every human activity.’’ Since such state- 
ments are axiomatic there would seem to be no great 
need to argue the point as a means for further justify- 
ing basic business as a part of the program of studies 
for every son and daughter. 

Because of the apparent unanimity of opinion on the 
part of business educators, it would appear that much 
more progress should have been made in selling the idea 
to school principals. The figures on enrollment in busi- 
ness education subjects on a state-wide basis in Virginia 
will indicate the extent to which practice lags behind 
theory, and perhaps also, the comparative values that 
school administrators and students accord basic or gen- 
eral business as contrasted with elementary typewriting. 
In 1943 enrollment in general business constituted 7 per 
cent of the total cumulative enrollment in all business 
subjects while elementary typewriting for the same 
year made up 21 per cent. In 1945 general business 
stood at 9 per cent and typewriting at slightly more than 
30 per cent. In 1947 general business had reached ap- 
proximately 10 per cent with elementary typewriting at 
39 per cent. In 1949 general business had increased to 
approximately 12 per cent of total enrollment while 
elementary typewriting had dropped to approximately 
25 per cent. Throughout the seven-year period there 
were consistently two and one-half times as many people 
enrolled in elementary typewriting as were taking gen- 
eral business. Although there is an apparent trend to- 


*Mr. Walker is supervisor of business education for the Common- 
wealth of Virginia. 
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ward an increasing percentage of pupils taking general 
business, this trend may be due in some measure to a 


specially emphasized promotional program for general 


business by the Business Education Service of the Vir- 
ginia Department of Public Instruction. 

The relative enrollments remain low despite the con- 
tinual emphasis of the state department of education 
and teacher-education personnel for a wider inclusion 
of general business in the curriculum. Therefore, we 
must acknowledge that even though we believe in a pro- 
gram of basic business education for every high school 
pupil, we have not sold the idea sufficiently well to the 
school principals and students. What are the funda- 
mental causes for the reluctance on the part of school 
administrators? What can we do in pre-service teacher 
education and at the in-service level to accomplish the 
objective of basic business education for everyone? 


Bases of Acceptance 


The Administrator. Very few school principals or 
superintendents in the contributor’s experience have 
raised positive objection to a course, or series of courses, 
which will accomplish the values ascribed to basic busi- 
ness education. As a matter of fact, supervisory con- 
tacts have revealed a rather general acceptance of the 
idea by school administrators. Even though the high 
school curriculum is badly overcrowded by the continual 
addition of more and more courses, it appears that most 
principals are ready to consider even another course 
having such fundamental value as we give to general 
business. It is safe to conclude, therefore, that there 
are great potentialities for general business. 

The Business Teacher. Most business teachers at the 
supervisory level accept the idea of. basic business edu- 
eation as an imperative. A great many business teach- 
ers at the classroom level, likewise, agree that there is a 
considerable need for such a program. However, few 
teachers who are called on to teach general business are 
enthusiastic about doing so. In other words, the theory 
is fine, but the practice is not so good! Does this atti- 
tude stem from deficiency in pre-service training, from 
the nature of subject matter, from the age level of the 
students, the lack of adequate instructional facilities, 
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“The lack of adequate teacher preparation is a serious handicap that should be overcome in basic business education.” 


or from the heterogeneous character of the class? 

The Student. One of the principal reasons for non- 
acceptance of basic business education is perhaps the 
notion of most students that the purposes of business 
education are almost exclusively job training and any 
course in the business curriculum that does less than that 
is not worthwhile. That is, the indirect or background 
values of basic business education do not appeal strongly 
to students. Too often the course in general business 
becomes known as a busy-work program, an easy course 


for graduation credit, a course under the instruction of - 


the least efficient teacher, hence, a class that. attracts 
by and large the ‘‘drifters’’ and ‘‘hangers on.’’ There- 
fore, it is a course to be avoided by the best students. 

The Parents. Most parents, like their sons and daugh- 
ters, have come to value business education in the sece- 
ondary school primarily, if not wholly, for its vocational 
training objective; therefore, there is often very little 
motivation from the family for training other than that 
which trains for wage earning. 


Problems 


If the status of basic business education in the high 
school has been accurately assessed in the foregoing 
statements, there are clearly some possibilities for re- 
solving at least some of these obstacles. 

1. The school principal needs to be more aware of 
the undesirability of assigning the inexperienced teacher 
to the course. The school administrator should also be 
made more aware of the great exploratory potentialities 
of basic business programs. One of the most serious 
offenses against the sophomore general business course 
is the disposition to enroll all age and grade levels, mak- 
ing it almost impossible for any teacher to succeed in 
giving life and vitality to the instruction. Personal ob- 
servation over and over again has demonstrated this to 
be one of the principal reasons for the failure of general 
business in high school. 

2. The lack of adequate teacher preparation is a seri- 
ous handicap that can and should be overcome. Many 


_of our pre-service training programs are not geared for 


the preparation of teachers in the basic business subjects. 
We provide effective teacher training programs in the 
skill subjects in which a student learns a skill and goes 
forth as a teacher to teach “‘what he was taught and 
how he was taught.’’ But not so for the teacher of basic 
business. He is expected to formulate his content by the 
process of synthesis, drawing on such college background 
courses as business organization, business law, aeccount- 
ing, business correspondence, and money and banking. 
He is neither able to teach what he was taught nor to 
teach it in the manner that he was taught. 

3. Another of the more serious problems observed 
with respect to the general business course, ostensibly 
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offered at the freshman or sophomore year, is the ten- 
dency of school principals to regard the course as ‘‘a good 
course for everyone’’ and, thereby proceed to assign 
everyone to it — freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and 
seniors, the over-age, the drifters, and those who must 
have an additional credit for graduation. Such a con- 
glomerate group having such wide variations in age, 
ability, and interest would challenge the most resource- 
ful teacher. The situation presents a dilemma for the 
poorly prepared or marginal teacher. 

4. A cardinal sin against the basic or general business 
program is the common and almost universal practice 
of assuming that since the subject matter is non-tech- 
nical, it can be taught equally well by just any teacher. 
Hence, the person, regardless of his professional prepa- 
ration or interests, who happens to have a vacant period 
is the one too often assigned to the general business 
course. The exact opposite, however, should be the 
practice. The most resourceful, the best trained, and 
the most experienced person, both in terms of teaching 
and business occupational work, should be assigned to 
conduct the basic business class. 


The Determination of Purposes 


Notwithstanding the large volume of verbiage concern- 
ing the desirability of basic business for every American 
youth, one of the principal deterrents to wider adoption 
of the pregram appears to be a lack of understanding 
of fundamental purposes and teaching procedures. The 
fact that the so-called leaders in business education have 
had extreme difficulty in agreeing on a descriptive title 
for the program, or for a single subject in the program, 
has not helped to clarify the true purposes in the minds 
of school administrators or classroom teachers. 

One can easily test this assertion by asking the next 
ten principals or business teachers what their concept 
is of the term, ‘‘Basic Business Education.’’ To some, 
the more thoughtful ones, basic business will connote 
an area of education running through one or more years 
of the secondary school —an area of education which is 
basic to the consumer business needs of all youth and 
adults. Some are sure to think in terms of basic busi- 
ness education being that education which will prepare 
for occupational effectiveness only — stenography, type- 
writing, bookkeeping. 

Since the current concept of basic business education 
has developed, in a sense, from the old junior business 
training course and the more recently designated general 
business course, there is considerable confusion not only 
in the minds of school principals and superintendents 
but also in the minds of many business teachers them- 
selves as to the correct nomenclature. How does ‘‘basic 


' business’’ differ in meaning from ‘‘general business’’? 


Still another point of possible confusion relates to 
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“The superior teacher should be assigned to conduct the basic business class.” 


the distinction made by certain specialists in business 
education. Some leaders think of basic business as an 
area of business education comprised of two somewhat 
definite fields, both of which are foundation or back- 
ground material for two respective eventualities: [1] 
a core of subject matter and activities that provide a 
sound basis for effective consumer living, and [2] a 
core of content and activities having value as_ back- 
ground training for vocational efficiency as well as for 
avocationa! pursuits. If the program of basic business 
education is built upon the latter idea, there would be 
at least two courses or subjects — one at the lower level 
of the secondary school program and one at the more 
advanced level, perhaps in the sophomore or junior year. 


Need for Leadership 


There is urgent need for more group thinking in this 
important field. A clear-cut recommendation by a rec- 
ognized authority is a challenge to UBEA. Through its 
divisions, cooperating and affiliated associations, and in- 
dividual members, UBEA can formulate in understand- 
able language the fundamental concepts of the basic 
business -rogram and disseminate that information so 
that teachers, and school administrators will know what 
we propose for immediate action. The current efforts of 
the Business Education Service of the U. S. Office of 
Education are most commendable, but the follow-through 
must come from a leadership group of business educa- 
tors in the field. 

If the current status of indecision and apathy con- 
tinues for long we in business education shall surely lose 
what vestige of leadership and initiative we now hold in 
the basic business field. Let us become crystal clear not 
only on the point of semantics but as to the purposes 
and procedures for this the keystone of the whole busi- 
ness education program in the secondary school. The 
following offering which emphasizes consumer values, 
exploratory values, and pre-vocational values would 
seem to meet the needs of all American youth rather ade- 
quately in the field of business education : 

Eighth Grade: An exploratory unit in business edu- 
eation running from six to twelve weeks. This is a 
phase of a comprehensive exploratory program in special 
subject matter areas including in addition to business 
education, art, homemaking, music, shop, agriculture, 
and perhaps dramatics. Fundamentally, these units 
are for the purpose of providing broad perspective in the 
field of study and not for mastering of techniques. The 
implication is almost exclusively that of guidance. 

Ninth Grade: Basie business education for every- 
day living — one-half or one year. This course pro- 
vides training having high use value in effective con- 
sumer living activities. It should be an elective for all 
high school pupils regardless of future plans. Content 
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and class activities having primary occupational appli- 
cation should be reserved for the succeeding course. 

Tenth Grade: Basic business education for occupa- 
tional use — one-half or one year. This is the initial 
course in business education which has pre-vocational or 
vocational intent. In this course the fundamental bases 
for occupational training should be laid. Many of the 
knowledges, attitudes, appreciations and techniques can 
be taught in this course which will be highly functional 
both in avocational and vocational pursuits. From this 
course pupils will go into technique courses such as type- 
writing, bookkeeping, stenography, salesmanship, and 
others; and in some instances may be able to go directly 
into part-time employment as messengers, telephone 
operators, receptionists, and junior clerical positions. 

A three-year program of basic business education such 
as that proposed above represents the minimum offering 
in this area and one that has a fair chance of competing 
for a place in the already overcrowded schedule. 


Determination of Content 


What should constitute the content and learning ac- 
tivities of the various phases of the basic business pro- 
gram? To what extent has the subject matter of current 
instructional material been validated by objective re- 
search? There is an apparent assumption that the pre- 
vailing textbooks in general business reflect comprehen- 
sive guidance, personal-use and pre-vocational educa- 
tional needs of high school age groups, but to what ex- 
tent does the subject matter correlate with actual busi- 
ness use ard need in the daily lives of youth or adults? 
Is it not needful that a study be made of a significant 
number of cases of various social, economic, and voca- 
tional groups of our population as a means for determin- 
ing the economic activities and the uses for information 
and services? Such a case study would certainly furnish 
us an indication of content for inclusion in basic business 
courses. The information to be gained from large num- 
bers of case studies added to our present observation, 
opinion polls, and surmises should go a long way toward 
a further validation of basic business content. 

A cursory examination of almost any textbook on 
general business will reveal numerous instances of con- 
tent so simple and so universally known by even elemen- 
tary schocl children as to be ridiculous for a subject of 
serious study by high school youth. Because of such 
over-simplification and a tendency of too many teachers 
to go down the line, page by page and topie by topic, 
in class assignments much time is spent by many pupils 
in wasteful and deadening busy work. Therefore, con- 
siderable improvement is possible by simply deleting 
trivial subject matter from current textbook materials 
or by the exercise of thoughtful discrimination on the 
part of the teacher in his lesson planning. 
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“Basic business courses should be activity centered.” 


Evaluation of Learning Outcomes 


Considerable progress in determining the extent of 
over-simplified content can be made by any energetic 
teacher by the simple expedient of inventory or pre- 
testing. Not only may class interest be materially height- 
ened by deleting previously known content, but valuable 
time may be saved to be expended on interesting and 
fruitful activities. Adequate inventory testing is useful 
not only in identifying the superfluous content but it 
also provides the only dependable basis for determining 
the degree of learning that takes place during the study 
or of a given topic. Since student accomplishment con- 
sists in progress from the level of comprehension at the 
beginning of the study to the level of mastery at the 
point of concluding the assignment, obviously the initial 
comprehension must be known if the grade or evaluation 
mark is to reflect the actual growth in understanding. 

It follows then that a resourceful teacher will provide 
for an ‘‘A’’ form of all tests to be used as pre-tests and 
a ‘‘B’’ form for terminal testing. The difference be- 
tween the scores on the two tests will then reflect the 
degree of growth and mastery accruing from student 
effort. 

Of course, student accomplishment as measured by 
quantitative standards accounts for only one aspect of 
desired growth; the other and equally important evi- 
dence of development will be apparent in the changed 
habits and altered responses to business stimuli, result- 
ing in more effective personal and occupational living. 


Course Administration 


The general business course will be challenging to the 
average student only to the extent that it becomes ac- 
tivity centered—meaningful activities in terms of prac- 
tical life situations. We might even say that general 
business will serve its full potentialities to the extent 
that those activities grow out of the everyday business 
life of the community. Probably no other business sub- 
ject in the curriculum offers such rich possibilities for 
using the resources of the local community as a working 
laboratory as does general business. There is wide op- 
portunity for opening up areas of interest which will 
take the class or its working committees out into the 
business ccmmunity for a first-hand look at business life. 
This, instead of depending wholly upon textbook expo- 
sitions of what business is like and how it operates. 

If the problem or project approach and committee as- 
signments are used there will be numerous opportunities 
for meeting businessmen and making first-hand investi- 
gations concerning the many facets of business life and 
reporting back to the group. This in itself is a real life 
situation since most of the world’s work is done through 
and by committee action. Real leadership training is 
given when the spokesman for the committee makes a 
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well-organized report to the group in a parliamentary 
fashion. Consider, for example, the possibilities for 
studying at first hand problems such as: 

1. The number and distrikution of businesses that 

provide services to the community. 

2. Businesses that manufacture commodities for the 
community. 
Businesses that sell or distribute consumer goods. 
The number and kind of workers employed by vari- 
ous business enterprises. 
5. Qualifications of different types of business work- 
ers, their working conditions and opportunities for 
advancement. 
Principles of wise buymanship. 

How to choose a vocation wisely. 
How to use most effectively the various business 
services, such as banks, insurance, communication, 
transportation, advertising, and the like. 

9. Private and governmental agencies that protect the 

individual. 

10. Principles and procedures of personal thrift. 

Although we may look forward with confidence and 
plan for the improvement of the basic business program 
which will come from more and better trained teachers, 
greater validation of course content through appropriate 
research, more adequate instructional materials and pro- 
cedures, and a much more appropriate grade placement 
and teacher assignment, the exigencies of the situation 
must be met meanwhile by a practical approach. First 
of all, it is desirable that we recognize that ill-prepared 
teachers in relatively large numbers will continue to be 
assigned to teach general business and that most teach- 
ing, or what passes for teaching, will be done almost ex- 
clusively from current textbooks aided by the inevitable 
workbook. Under these circumstances, as a means of lim- 
iting the amount of busy work, it is proposed that the 
one-year course in general business be limited to a one- 
semester course to be followed by a single semester 
course in applied business mathematics. The basis of 
this suggestion is in the belief, based on considerable 
observation of classroom teaching, that the marginal or 
unresourceful teacher will find ample textbook content 
for a single semester ; but if required to continue for one 
year a considerable amount of busy work will result, for 
example, some of the tedious paper work in connection 
with family thrift. 

While the telescoping of the general business and the 
business raathematics courses may appear to be a lessen- 
ing of emphasis, it is believed that the deletion of the 
busy-work factor will serve to enhance the course to both 
students and teachers. The course must be functional in 


_ order to preserve its prestige pending the time when it 


can be enriched and made to serve its important pur- 
poses in the education of all American youth. 
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“A separate and distinctive program of teacher preparation is required for the ‘core’ teacher.” 


Can Business Teachers Be Core Teachers? 


Business education must participate in the preparation of “core” teachers. 


By MARJORIE C. McLEOD* 
Leyden Community High School 
Franklin Park, Illinois 


Is the ‘‘core’’ here to stay? Should the business 
teacher have any part in the development of this new 
trend in curriculum revision? 

At Leyden Community High School in Franklin Park, 
Illinois, students and teachers are enthusiastic about the 
success of the ‘‘core’’ program, now in its second vear 
of experimentation. This method of instruction is one 
which was adopted after five years of study by the entire 
faculty of nearly fifty members who were seeking the 
best way to meet current student needs. Although only 
a few teachers are engaged in the program itself, the 
other instructors are vitally interested in its develop- 
ment because they were jointly responsible for its adop- 
tion. 

As it now exists, the ‘‘core’’ is offered on the fresh- 
man and sophomore levels as a two-hour course replacing 
English and social studies in the required curriculum. 
Although it is referred to as a course, it is a course with 
a great deal of emphasis on the method of instruction ; 
and although it may be thought of as a correlation of 
English and social studies, it is in fact general education. 
It is under the heading of general education or common 
learnings that business education plays a part. Many 
of the units selected by the pupils to fulfill their real- 
life needs are subjects in which they must call upon 
teachers from other departments, business teachers in- 
eluded, as resource persons. 

None of the teachers directing this program at Leyden 
Community High School were specifically trained to be a 
‘‘eore’’ teacher. Each is a subject-matter specialist, 
selected from the mathematics, English, and social 
studies departments. Those chosen to undertake this 
work were, however, well-rounded persons with a wide 
variety of interests and experience. 


‘ 


Implications for Business Education 


What are the implications for business education in 
the trend toward the ‘‘core’’ curriculum? Wherever 
schools are engaged in curriculum revision, the emphasis 
is on the problem of meeting more fully the needs of 
youth and, in many cases, some type of ‘‘core’’ is the 
answer. 


*Miss McLeod is a former president of the Chicago Area Business 
Education Association. 
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A placement officer reported recently that there is a 
noticeable increase in the number of openings for ‘‘core’”’ 
teachers. It was stated that it is difficult to find qualified 
applicants for shese positions in the junior and senior 
high schools because the colleges simply are not prepar- 
ing their graduates for this type of educational work. 
Although there is still a rather wide diversification of 
titles given to the content of these ‘‘general education”’ 
courses, there is a definite trend toward curriculum re- 
vision of a type which provided for this newer technique 
of instruction. 


*O. I. Q.” — Low or High? 


Is the ‘‘O. I. Q.’’ (occupational intelligence quo- 
tient) of the business teaching profession high enough 
to recognize the most expedient method of preparing for 
a change which may radically affect the status of the 
ninth-grade general business course in particular, ‘and 
possibly business law, economic geography, consumer 
education, and the like? 

Possible outcomes of unpreparedness might be: [1] 
business education offerings may be confined to the 
strictly vocational subjects; [2] the lack of agreement 
as to how general education will meet the need for eco- 
nomic education may become so pronounced that chaos 
will result; [3] poorly-prepared teachers may have to 
undertake the job of educating for economic efficiency, 
which task the business teacher, in theory at least, could 
do much more effectively; and [4] the non-vocational 
business subjects may be dropped from the curriculum, 
through lack of understanding on the part of others as 
to their true significance. 


Two Possible Alternatives 


Our primary goal for the future appears to be that of 
gaining acceptance of basic business education as a part 
of every pupil’s high school education. This would re- 
quire one of two alternatives: [1] a strictly non-voca- 
tional course in what might be called elementary eco- 
nomics, taught by business teachers, as a requirement 
for graduation; or [2] the provision of much resource 
material in basic business understandings for adoption 
in the ‘‘core’’ program, with the business departments 
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“Every aspect of business education is involved in this new concept ... in terms of meeting pupil needs.” 


of the teacher-education institutions actively participat- 
ing in the preparation of ‘‘core’’ teachers. 

The first alternative, the required course, calls for new 
objectives and procedures, and agreement as to courses 
of study; the second calls for a new concept of the re- 
sponsibility for business teacher-education. It is highly 
possible that, as schools set up individual curricula in 
terms of their own community needs, a wide diversity 
of programs will result. 

A few business teacher-education institutions are fac- 
ing this problem realistically. For example, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota took a step in this direction when 
it started a new program for preparing teachers in such 
a way as to help them to understand and to become pro- 
ficient in the ‘‘common learnings’’ way of teaching in 
the secondary school. 

This is a balanced program with emphasis placed in 
the areas of humanities, social science, family life, music, 
and the arts. The ‘‘family life’’ area includes courses 
in selecting and furnishing a home; selecting, purchas- 
ing and caring for clothing; income management; and 
consumer education. Thus the contribution which busi- 
ness education can make to general education is not 
overlooked in this preparation for teaching the ‘‘com- 
mon learnings.’’ 


Tomorrow’s Teachers 


In his article, ‘‘Teachers for Tomorrow’s High 
School,’’ Caswell! describes the competencies required 
of two different types of teachers he believes will serve 
in the high schools of the future: [1] the ‘‘general,’’ 
‘‘core,’’ or ‘‘guidance’’ teacher; and [2] the ‘‘special 
interest’’ teacher. Perhaps it is the responsibility of 
business teacher-education colleges to offer education in 
both areas. 

A separate and distinctive program of teacher prepa- 
ration is required for the ‘‘core’’ teacher. Let us exam- 
ine the seven characteristics which it is necessary for the 
“‘eore’’ teacher to possess.” 
‘*The ‘core’ teacher should be able to: [1] sense and help 
solve the problems faced by boys and girls; [2] relate 
the more common problems of youth to the larger social 
setting with its values, problems, and achievements; 
[3] funetion as a group leader working with his stu- 
dents; [4] relate community conditions and resources 
to the education of youth; [5] draw upon and use ef- 
fectively major general resources of scholarship needed 
to understand and deal witn the more common and per- 
sistent personal-social problems and concerns of youth; 
[6] guide youth in the selection of educational activities 

1Hollis L. Caswell, ‘‘Teachers for Tomorrow’s High School.” The 


American High School; Its Responsibility and Opportunity, Eighth Year- 
ae? the John Dewey Society (New York, Harper & Brothers, 1946). 
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which foster continuous all-round development; and 
[7] guide youth in the wise selection of an occupation.’’ 
Can the business teacher qualify ? 

The competent teacher who has been resourceful in 
implementing the subject matter of basic or general 
business with activity units selected in accordance with 
student needs has proved his ability to meet these re- 
quirements. Unfortunately, however, the practice of 
assigning vocational teachers to teach the non-vocational 
business subjects has, in many cases, resulted in less 
effective teaching. Too frequently the teacher of short- 
hand or bookkeeping is reluctant to teach basic business 
because his own education has been skewed; he has not 
been exposed at any time to the methods of conducting 
classroom discussions and he has, in fact, very little 
knowledge of the types of business information which 
should gv to make up the content of the course. 

That is why a new approach to the preparation of 
teachers for the non-vocational business subjects is so 
greatly needed. Newer educational practices call for 
preparation of more teachers who are competent to direct 
‘‘core’’ education or to teach a type of elementary eco- 
nomics which will be meaningful to all students. 

Ohio, Colorado, and Minnesota started a trend toward 
the development of the ‘‘core’’ idea in basic business in 
the establishment of ‘‘Basic Business I and IT’’ in their 
courses of study. The new course is designed to replace 
the subject matter of junior business training, economic 
geography, business law, and the like. 


Can Business Teachers Be Core Teachers? 


Probably no group of teachers offers greater poten- 
tialities for doing a more competent job. Among other 
things, the business teacher can bring with him the fol- 
lowing outstanding qualifications: [1] the experience 
of having always faced the necessity for keeping up to 
date with current business trends because they have 
been concerned with constantly-changing subject mat- 
ter; [2] the possession of great concern for meeting the 
real-life needs of boys and girls; [3] a history of guid- 
ance practices which dates back to the earliest days of 
the introduction of vocational subjects into the ecurric- 
ulum, possibly having practiced them long before the 
word ‘‘guidance’’ was ever introduced into the every- 
day language of the secondary school; [4] a greater 
variety of actual business experience and hence a greater 
understanding of the social significance of the world of 
work than that possessed by the average teacher; [5] 
specialized business education, often with an emphasis on 
economics; and [6] ready access to materials of instruc- 


_ tion through business teacher publications which offer 


an abundance of suggestions for units of study and 
interesting, meaningful activities. 
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“We are witnessing a switch-over to techniques of instruction which emphasize meaningful activities.” 


The “Special-Interest Teacher” 


The vocational teacher has a definite place in the high 
school of tomorrow. In fact, according to Caswell,® 
‘*Specialists in education for work * * * would doubt- 
less increase because of the need of a large percentage 
of youth for a fairly direct introduction to occupational 
preparation.”’ 

Caswell would classify the vocational teacher as a 
‘*special-interest teacher,’’ serving two principal func- 
tions: first, that of supplementing the work of the core 
teacher by serving as consultant and gathering relevant 
materials in the subject matter field in which he is a 
specialist; and second, that of providing ‘‘courses and 
opportunities to meet the more specialized interests and 
needs of boys and girls.’’ 

Let us now examine the competencies which Caswell 
suggests the ‘‘special-interest teacher’’ should possess.‘ 
‘‘The special-interest teacher should be able to: [1] use 
his expertness as a means of advancing the development 
of boys and girls and should recognize its possibilities 
and limitations in achieving this purpose; [2] relate 
the work in his field to the tetal educational program of 
the high school; [3] co-operate in the recognition of 
students’ abilities and interests leading to vocations ; and 
[4] extend his special interests into informal and avo- 
cational activities.’’ 

These competencies are indeed identical with those 
which have identified the successful teachers of voca- 
tional business education for many years past, but a 
new emphasis is suggested. The stenography and book- 
keeping teachers may no longer be expected to teach the 
non-vocational business subjects; but they will be pre- 
pared to understand the work of the ‘‘core’’ to such an 
extent that they can serve as qualified consultants in 
suggesting activities and reading materials along the 
lines of their own special interest. 

Present teachers of basic business education may like- 
wise become ‘‘special-interest’’ teachers if the very de- 
sirable courses in business law, economic geography, con- 
sumer economics, and the like are retained in the eur- 
riculum. There is certainly no reason to believe that 
they will not, especially if business teachers insist that 
they become an integral part of the background for 
vocational education. 


Changing Concept of ‘‘Needs” 


Any modern restatement of the objectives of educa- 
tion includes some mention of meeting the ‘‘needs’’ of 
the boys and girls, but the skeptic may logically ask if 
the schools haven’t always been concerned with meeting 
‘‘needs.’’ Children were encouraged to study higher 
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mathematics and four years of Latin because they would 
need them in college or needed mental discipline, but 
the days of rote memorization belong to the past. Teach- 
ers in every subject matter area today are endeavoring 
to relate their units to present-day interests and prob- 
lems of the boys and girls. 

Little need be said of the changes which have taken 
place in business education in both the vocational and 
non-vocational fields. The emphasis on ‘‘perfect copy’’ 
or preparation for inter-school typewriting contests has 
given way to a consideration of a wide variety of experi- 
ence in the application of typewriting skills to meet the 
more realistic demands of business. Guidance and per- 
sonality training have become important adjuncts of the 
vocational courses, for the business teacher is just as 
concerned with the individual’s life adjustment needs, 
considered as a whole, as he is with that one phase of 
the educational process — that of helping him to earn 
a living. 

Memorizing postage rates, defining various types of 
negotiable instruments, and acquiring the ability to 
repeat, almost verbatim, statements from the textbook, 
are practices which are losing their popularity in the 
non-vocational business education classrooms, too. We 
are witnessing a switch-over to techniques of instruction 
which emphasize meaningful activities. Units of study 
are related to the boys and girls’ own interests; it is 
recognized that the concept of the meaning of insurance, 
for example, can be developed best when it can begin 
with something within the child’s own experience. 
Hence, the youngster who owns a bicycle and must face 
the risk of having it stolen from him will take an active 
interest in an insurance unit which begins with that 
problem. 

Again, there is nothing new in this approach to teach- 
ing for the skilled basic business education teacher who 
has been practicing this for years. There have always 
been superior teachers ‘‘way ahead of their time,’’ but 
general practice has been contrary to this. The newer 
‘core’? merely gives the superior teacher more leeway 
to make use of the best techniques of teacher-pupil plan- 
ning and purposeful learning activities. The subject 
matter centers around the boys and girls’ own problems. 

Any research into the problems of adolescents will 
reveal a large number of them centering around subject 
matter which belongs to the area of basic business edu- 
eation. The transition period from ninth to twelfth 
grade in high school is a critical one, and the child has 
many problems associated with preparation for assuming 
adult independence. Many of these are economic in 
nature, beginning perhaps with use of his weekly allow- 
ance at the ninth-grade level and ending with the 
twelfth-grader’s problem of purchasing a ‘‘jalopy’’ with 
money he has earned. Expert guidance in the area of 
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“The progressive law teacher avails himself of an inductive method.” 


consumer economics, related to adolescents’ real-life 
problems, must be offered if these boys and girls are to 
grow up to be economically-competent adults. 

Every aspect of business education, therefore, is in- 
volved in the new concept of the necessity for a recon- 
sideration of the secondary school curriculum in terms 
of meeting pupil needs. Changes are already in process, 
and there is a need for personnel educated to assume the 
responsibility for putting these changes into effect in 
the most beneficial manner. No group of teachers is 
better prepared than business teachers to perform this 
task, but even their backgrounds leave much to be de- 
sired. 

We need to encourage curriculum revision within our 
own schools, because the need for meeting the objective 
of economic efficiency receives increased recognition 


whenever teachers rethink the matter of meeting pupil 
needs. 

Just what part business education teachers will play 
in the schools of tomorrow is not easy to determine, If 
we keep up to date, if our ‘‘O. I. Q.”’ is sufficiently high, 
we shall be able to see more clearly the path ahead. 

Business education must participate in the prepara- 
tion of ‘‘core’’ teachers, but it is probable that they will 
be recruited on the basis of interest in meeting all the 
objectives of general education. Perhaps the emphasis 
that is needed in future programs of business teacher- 
education is that of preparing two types of subject- 
matter specialists, the vocational and non-vocational 
business teachers, whose training would be sharply dif- 
ferentiated but accompanied by understanding of one 
anothers’ problems. 


Life-Adjustment Education Through 


Basic Business Law 


By I. DAVID SATLOW 
Thomas Jefferson High School 
Brooklyn 7, New York 


The current focusing of the educational spotlight on 
education for life adjustment is evidence of a renewed 
interest on the part of pioneer educational thinkers in 
basic or general education, to the end that all secondary 
school pupils will be ‘‘ prepared for all areas of living— 
at home, at work, at play, in civic problems, and in social 
life.’”! 

That business law was one of the earliest secondary- 
school subjects to be classified as a social-business subject 
is indicative of the basic - business education values 
ascribed to the study. Through business law, the sec- 
ondary school pupil is most assuredly afforded an oppor- 
tunity to acquire knowledge of rights and obligations in 
legal situations arising at home, at work, at play, in civic 
problems and in social life; to develop personalized atti- 
tudes of value in meeting problems that are the concomi- 
tant outcomes of life in a democratic society; to recog- 
nize the worth of one’s fellow man in a world called 
upon to decide between catastrophe and progress, 


1Harl R. Douglass, Education for Life Adjustment, Ronald Press 1950, 
p. 40. 
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“A knowledge of basic legal rules will result in intelligent 
business behavior and reduce legal complications.” 


The consumer emphasis in the teaching of business 
law, which we have noted in recent years, is merely a 
reflection of the basic-eduecation features of the subject. 
It is based on the following propositions: [1] Every per- 
son is exposed daily to situations calling for a knowledge 
and an application of legal principles. [2] For democ- 
racy to survive, every person must realize that mere in- 
sistence on his rights alone will be of little avail, that a 
recognition of one’s obligations is imperative—and that 
one of the most important obligations is that of respect- 
ing the rights of others. [3] Law is an expression of the 
folkways, mores and ideals of a people; law changes as 
society changes. [4] Law provides many opportunities 
for thinking, for interpreting the meaning of the prom- 
ised word and for appreciating the importance of an- 
ticipating the consequences of one’s actions as a guide 
to intelligent living. [5] While the law that governs the 
actions of people in their dealings with one another is 
the same whether it affects adults or adolescents, the 
content, points of emphasis, and language employed 


- should reflect the growth needs of the learner. [6] The 


development of instructional materials in law for ado- 
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“Every person is exposed daily to situations calling for knowledge and application of legal principles.” 


lescents is more meaningful when linked with functional 
situations arising out of the life experiences of youth 
than when it is based on a rigid logical subject-matter 
outline. 

Law for Whom? 


Who should study business law? Everyone at sec- 
ondary school—boy or girl; academic, business or gen- 
eral diploma candidate. All persons have occasion to 
enter into business agreements, whether these are for the 
purchase of goods or of services, be they necessities, 
comforts or luxuries. All have occasion either to pay 
rent or to purchase their own home, to work for others 
or to hire others, to borrow or to lend money or chattels. 

A knowledge of basic legal rules governing the many 
business transactions into which one enters will result in 
intelligent business behavior and will reduce many of 
the legal complications that are attributable to ignorance 
of the law. If business activities are part of everyone’s 
daily life, then the law which is basic to these daily ac- 
tivities should be part of the background with which one 
is fortified to meet the challenges of life. 


What Shall We Teach? 


What shall we teach in the secondary school law 
course? That which is basic to daily experiences. An 
analogy with instruction in hygiene would be helpful. 
In hygiene, an attempt is made to teach that which is 
basic in the functioning of the human body so that pu- 
pils will understand and appreciate the workings of their 
bodily mechanisms and develop sound health habits. In 
similar fashion, an attempt should be made to teach in 
law that which is basic in the functioning of our legal 
system, so that pupils will understand and appreciate the 
reciprocal rights and obligations arising in their dealings 
with fellow human beings, and develop proper habits of 
thinking in matters involving such rights and obliga- 
tions. 

The pupil who completes a course in hygiene is not a 
miniature physician, nor is the one who completes a 
course in business law a miniature lawyer! For too long 
a period, the course in law at secondary school was mod- 
eled after the professional law-school course. The treat- 
ment followed both language and development of con- 
tent. Recent years, however, have ushered in radical 
departures from this pattern. An inspection of recently 
issued syllabi and of current revisions of text-books in 
the field will disclose significant strides in the direction 
of: [a] limitation of legal terms and principles to the 
more common daily experiences, [b] inclusion of illus- 
trations that have a direct relationship to the daily ex- 
periences of the pupils, and [ce] simplification of lan- 
guage so that the study of legal concepts does not be- 
come an adventure in sesquipedalian semantics, with a 
consequent obfuscation of understanding. 
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When shall we teach law? Legal knowledges and prin- 
ciples do not exist in a vacuum, They are interrelated 
with human activities and can best be learned function- 
ally in experiential situations calling into play many 
knowledges, skills and attitudes, which stem from what 
we have for years considered separate and distinct 
subjects. 

However, until such time as secondary schools are 
ready to accept the philosophy of the experience curricu- 
lum and to translate it into practice, a separate course 
in law is called for. This course should be offered as late 
as possible in the pupil’s stay at school, since the nature 
of the subject is such as will appeal to the interests and 
needs of the pupils who have attained a high degree of 
social maturity. 

Should the subject be taught in one term or in one 
year? The subject offers enough content to require two 
semesters, particularly if we wish to prepare for intelli- 
gent social participation as consumers, and if we wish to 
encourage analysis, discussion, and reasoning rather than 
memoriter learning and drill. 

Surely there is enough basic law worthy of one term’s 
study on the part of every high school pupil; for busi- 
ness course pupils, an additional term of the subject is 
in order. 

After a brief introductory unit on the origin and de- 
velopment of our legal system, one can either treat our 
method of administration of justice through a study of 
courts and court procedures or launch into a unit on 
contracts. The decision as to which course of develop- 
ment to follow will depend on a number of factors. The 
writer personally leans toward a postponement of the 
study of courts and court procedures until the latter 
part of the course, since adjective law is more meaning- 
ful after pupils have been exposed to many legal con- 
cepts and principles. After pupils know what some of 
their legal rights are, they are sufficiently motivated to 
desire an answer to the question of how they can enforce 
these rights. By that time, certain terms such as plaintiff, 
defendant, summons, and decision and some of the court 
procedures have been learned incidentally but signifi- 
cantly by the pupils. Discussions of jurisdiction of 
courts, trial procedure, and of the appeal to a higher 
court are too theoretical for those who are beginning the 
study of law, and tend to orient them to the subject 
through mere memorization. 

However, in schools where there are many program 
changes at the beginning of the school term, it may prove 
expedient to have a unit on courts and court procedures 
follow the introductory unit on the origin of our laws. 
In such schools, the study of contracts might be deferred 
until pupil programs are stabilized. 

A further question that is basic to the organization of 
the course is to be resolved by curriculum planners: 
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“Business law should be offered as late as possible in the pupil’s stay at school.” 


Shall we treat the law of contracts intensively with all 
concepts, terms and principles that are deemed desirable 
for a high school pupil and then turn to several other 
units or shall we confine ourselves to an overview of the 
basic phases of the law of contracts and develop other 
concepts and principles spirally in later units? The first 
method of treatment is the traditional one; the second is 
more truly a functional one. 


Functional Units 


The very wording of the topics or units embraced in 
the course can be an index of the point of emphasis in 
the subject. The traditional arrangement was logical and 
subject-matter centered. It dealt with contracts, sales, 
bailments, negotiable instruments, agency, insurance, 
real property, ete. An arrangement that gives recogni- 
tion to our newer knowledge of child needs and child 
growth is psychological and experience-centered. Its 
units deal with entering into agreements, buying goods, 
buying services, buying insurance, working for others, 
meeting financial obligations, renting an apartment, buy- 
ing a home, and the like. 

It should be pointed out that the mere change of the 
titles of topics, or of units, will not change the content 
or treatment any more than will the transfer of a liquid 
from a traditional bottle into a streamlined container. 
Implementation of a specific philosophy is called for. 

Under the earlier method, a legal principle was enun- 
ciated and then applied to cases and problems. This is 
generally referred to as the deductive method. The newer 
psychology suggests the abandonment of this approach. 
Instead, the progressive law teacher avails himself of an 
inductive method, whereby several cases or problems are 
considered, and legal principles are evolved from the 
cases and problems considered. 

Under the earlier method, the pupil learned in his very 
first lesson on contracts that a contract consists of an 
agreement between two or more competent parties based 
upon sufficient consideration to do or to refrain from 
doing some lawful thing. This was followed by an anal- 
ysis of the four essentials of a contract. Under the newer 
method, the earliest lessons are devoted exclusively to 
mutual assent, or to some other single phase, without 
reference to the other essentials of a contract. It is only 
at the summary or generalization at the end of the en- 
tire unit on contracts that the pupil arrives at the defi- 
nition of a contract. 


Problems Faced in Teaching Law 


The conduct of a class in law differs from that in a 
technical skill-building subject such as bookkeeping, 
stenography or typewriting. A number of classroom 
problems arise which the teacher should be ready to rec- 
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ognize and treat. Some of these problems are more easily 
solved than others. . 

The language background of the pupil offers a serious 
challenge to the teacher. Even the pupil with the normal 
language-background expectancy may experience diffi- 
culty in accepting the special meaning of such words as 
consideration, communication, contract, luxury, deliv- 
ery, specific performanece—to name just a few words and 
expressions. Such common phrases as: within the Statute 
of Frauds, avoid the contract, innocent purchaser in 
good faith, and will not be disturbed by the courts, fre- 
quently call for special treatment. 

Then we have the problem of reading comprehension. 
This can be considered from two angles, [a] that of the 
pupil whose general reading ability is poor, and [b] 
that of the pupil of average reading ability who expe- 
riences difficulty in comprehending the language of the 
law text. For pupils of both categories, a reading as- 
signment that offers language-comprehension difficulties 
impedes the acquisition of legal concepts. The appraisal 
of textbooks and other instructional materials on the 
basis of comprehensibility becomes apparent. Specific 
training of pupils in reading for thought-getting may 
at times be necessary. 

Some pupils fail to recognize the question in dispute 
because they have not developed the ability to analyze a 
set of facts supplied by the problem. Teachers con- 
fronted with this difficulty should direct their efforts 
occasionally toward the reading of problems solely for 
the purpose of determining the point in dispute. 

Some pupils experience difficulty in stating legal prin- 
ciples. Unable to express legal principles in their own 
words, they resort to copying statements verbatim from 
the textbook or to giving fragmentary statements about 
the law. Illustrative of the latter type is the response 
that ‘‘a minor is liable on his contract for necessaries. ”’ 
A statement of this kind is obviously inaccurate since 
there are many situations in which a minor will not be 
held to his contract price for necessaries. It devolves on 
the teacher to secure precision of statement from the 
pupil. One device is the well known Socratic method of 
reductio ad absurdum by asking, ‘‘Suppose that a minor 
agrees to buy a $3.50 sweater for $9.00, will he be re- 
quired to accept the sweater? How much will he be re- 
quired to pay for it?’’ This necessitates a re-statement 
of the principle of law as follows: ‘‘ A minor is liable on 
his contract for necessaries, but only for their reason- 
able value.’’ 

The fragmentary type of response keeps cropping up 
from time to time, and requires vigilance on the part of 
the teacher if it is to be eliminated. An occasional test, 


. presenting the pupils with a number of cases, each ecall- 


ing for a statement of the principle of law applicable, 
will measure the degree to which the ability to express 
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Business tests for different 
learning levels . . . fascinating 
. . . Challenging . . . forever valuable 


for the ninth or tenth grade .. . 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE 


FOURTH EDITION Lloyd L. Jones 


Every aspect of business citizenship is included me- 
thodically in this book. The student learns about the 
service nature of business .. . its place in his own 
community . . . the functions of producers, distributors, 
and consumers. While examining business and its pos- 
sibilities, he improves his spelling, writing, and arith- 
metic skills and learns their importance in the business 
picture. Organized for understanding, broad in scope, 
written to sustain the interest of the ninth or tenth 
grader, Our Business Life is the ideal basic. 563 pages. 
List, $2.20. Ask about the complete program of supple- 
mentary aids available with the text . . . workbook, 
unit examinations, and teacher’s manual and key. 


for the eleventh or twelfth grade . . . 


TODAY’S BUSINESS 


ITS ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION 
by Robinson and Blackler 


This popular new book gives the thorough orientation 
that the business graduate needs before starting a 
career. It contains the fundamental facts of business 
organization, departmental functions, and the role of 
management ... all those things that most business 
beginners do not, but should, thoroughly understand. 
It’s an activities-centered book .. . carefully organized 
in logical units, profusely illustrated . . . highlighted 
with ample discussion questions and projects. 429 
Pages. List, $2.20. 


Order examination copies from your 
nearest Gregg office 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Business Education Division ° McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
New York 18 Dallas | 
Chicago 6 Toronto | 
San Francisco 4 London W.C. | 
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oneself clearly in legal situations has been mastered. 

Even textbook writers whose language is adapted to 
the level of the learner often contribute to the learning 
problems of our pupils by their encyclopedic comment, 
‘**In most states,....’’ We can appreciate the dilemma 
of the author or publisher, who out of a desire to reach 
a wide market, will avoid a categorical statement of law 
in areas which vary vastly among our forty-eight states. 
If the school system of a given state cannot get a pub- 
lisher to issue a law text which, in addition to meeting 
all other requirements of a good textbook, will impart 
unequivocally the business law operative in that state, it 
devolves on the State Education Department or on the 
State Business Education Association to prepare a sup- 
plement entitled, ‘‘In Our State.’’ If such leadership is 
lacking, the local supervisor and classroom teachers are 
to fill the gap in the textbooks furnished them. 

‘“How can you prove it?’’ is a question asked by our 
pupils time and again. The first time this question arises, 
the teacher can guide the class in a discussion of ways in 
which facts can be proved. However, such discussion is 
unwarranted and unnecessary every time this question 
comes up. The teacher can state that both plaintiff and 
defendant agree on these facts, but that the defendant 
claims that, in spite of or because of these facts, he is 
entitled to judgment. The teacher can capitalize on such 
curiosity regarding proof at law by directing attention 
to any of a number of popular volumes dealing with this 
phase, such as books by Arthur Train or Francis Well- 
man. 

Digressions by pupils in the form of legal questions 
confronting them or some of their acquaintances can be 
time-consuming if not handled judiciously. Whenever 
possible, these should be related to the work at hand. 
Where such correlation is not possible, the question 
should be disposed of with dispatch. We do want pu- 
pils to realize that law has a bearing on their daily lives; 
at the same time, we do not want the class time so taken 
up with discussions of a digressive nature as to leave 
little time for the realization of the carefully planned 
curricular materials. 


Enriching Devices 


The subject of law offers infinite possibilities for en- 
richment of instruction. A brief listing of some of the 
devices follows: [1] use of newspaper clippings, [2] 
preparation of a scrap book, [3] preparation of charts 
and posters, [4] dramatizations, [5] a visit to the local 
court, [6] preparation of an assembly program, [7] 
preparation of a class newspaper, [8] conducting a mock 
trial, [9] discussion of a trial currently holding public 
attention, [10] conducting a ‘‘Law Bee,’’ [11] simple 
research projects, [12] Report on a radio or television 
program, [13] discussion of current changes in the law, 
[14] debates on controversial law subjects, [15] reports 
on supplementary reading, [16] developing a code of 
laws for the school, [17] sponsoring a Student Court, 
[18] recourse to projects, such as organizing a partner- 
ship or a corporation, [19] developing a slide-film, and 
[20] use of commercially prepared silent and sound film. 
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MACHINE SHORTHAND 


Contributed by Mary Burton, Associated Stenotypists of 
America, Washington, D. C. 


EpiTor’s Note: The word ‘‘shorthand’’ is defined by Webster 
as ‘‘a rapid method of writing by substituting characters or sym- 
bols for letters, words,...’’ Therefore, the word accurately used 
includes not only longhand symbol writing, but also machine sym- 
bol writing. 

There are probably some 59,000 or more shorthand machine op- 
erators in the United States, and many potential shorthand 
machine operators in our schools. If our students are to be vo- 
eationally competent and choose a vocational direction intelli- 
gently, it is important that they be well-informed about all kinds 
of shorthand writing and about the shorthand working world as 
they will find it. 

Accordingly, Miss Burton of The Associated Stenotypists of 
America was asked to tell us about machine shorthand. 

‘«Stenotypists’’ as used in the title of this professional organi- 
zation means not only operators of the Stenotype machine, but 
also the Stenograph, the StenOread, and any other kind of short- 
hand writing machine. 

The editor would like to express appreciation for the coopera- 
tion of Miss Burton in preparing this material, and hopes that 
the information will be passed on to your students to add to their 
knowledge of vocational opportunities open to them. 


This is the Machine Age. In modern offices the instal- 
lation of mechanical bookeeping machines, calculators, 
and adding machines has done away with slower and 
less efficient methods of the past. Now machine short- 
hand is displacing pencil shorthand in certain areas. 
Opportunities for machine shorthand writers are grow- 
ing. 

In legal and in medical work, in Federal and state 
services, in trade associations, civic organizations, 
schools and clubs, in merchandising, manufacturing, 
publishing, and in the fascinatingly varied field of re- 
porting, skilled operators of the Stenotype and Steno- 
graph are filling specialized positions. The much pub- 
licized ‘‘Big Three’’ conferences (U. S8., Britain, Rus- 
sia) in World War II were reported by stenotypists. 
The last two Democratic National Conventions were re- 
ported exclusively by stenotypists. Scores of today’s 


Congressicnal, Supreme Court, and general court re- 


porters in the country are stenotypists. 
This modern method of machine shorthand is. not an 
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overnight development. It has been growing through 
the years. It was in 1912 that Ward Stone Ireland intro- 
duced the first Stenotype ; but long before then there had 
been varicus more cumbersome machines in limited use. 

Mr. Ireland’s Stenotype was manufactured in Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. During World War I, the factory was 
diverted to manufacture of wartime necessities, and it 
was not until several years thereafter that the making 
of Stenotypes was resumed. 

The Stenograph is a shorthand writing machine simi- 
lar to the Stenotype. Both are small, light-weight, and 
practically noiseless in operation. The keyboard is the 
same on both machines and is so simple it can be easily 
memorized. Key operation is by touch, differing from 
typewriting in that several keys are struck at the same 
time. Initial and final consonants or words are con- 
trolled by the fingers, vowels by the thumbs. Missing 
letters are supplied by ‘‘combinations’’—two or more 
keys struck simultaneously. 

Whether written at 20 words or 200, the notes never 
change shape nor position. There they are—always the 
same—readable any time or place by any stenotypist, in 
plain English letters. Notes are recorded on a contin- 
uous narrow paper tape, which folds into a pull-out 
tray at the rear. 

The Stenotype and the Stenograph are the most widely 
known shorthand machines, but others have been intro- 
duced from time to time. For the past ten years, Harry 
Bastow, Official Reporter of Debates in the Pennsylvania 
House of Representatives, has been working on the im- 
provement of machine shorthand. Two patents have al- 
ready been issued and his application for a patent on his 
present mcdel is now in the United Statest Patent Office. 
Improvements have been directed to readability through 
the elimination of codes, while retaining the advantage 
of typed characters and of the hand-size keyboard re- 
quired for syllable-at-a-time writing. In his present 
model, Mr. Bastow has streamlined the machine mechan- 
ically and has reduced the number of parts by half, but 
has increased the readability of the transcript to the 
point that anyone can read it, not only the person who 
wrote it. The StenOread, as Mr. Bastow ealls his ma- 
chine, was exhibited at a New York Chapter meeting of 
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the Associated Stenotypists of America where it excited 
great interest. 

By many, machine shorthand is considered easier to 
learn, write, and read than pencil shorthand. It is easier 
to learn because it requires no arbitrary letter outlines 
or symbols for the words and phrases. It is easier to 
write because it is written with ten fingers on a silent 
keyboard, and it is easier to read because the notes are 
in familiar print. 

In 1923 a small group of Stenotypists in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, started writing to Stenotypists in other cities. 
Shortly thereafter, operators in Indianapolis and in De- 
troit met at Lake James, Indiana, and launched the As- 
sociated Stenotypists of America. The association now 
has eighteen chapters. 

Although the name of the organization is the Asso- 
ciated Stenotypists of America, Article IV, Section 2 of 
its Constitution points out that: ‘‘The word stenotypist 
as herein used is defined to mean an operator of any 
shorthand machine.’’ Members for several years have 
been dissatisfied with the organization’s name, but have 
been unable to agree on one more suitable. 

The object of the association, according to its constitu- 


tion, is ‘‘to unite all stenotypists into one organization ; 
to promote and advance the further use of the stenotype, 
to maintain the high standards of their profession, and 
for the purpose of fostering good faith and fair dealing 
among its members.”’ 

Any stenotypist of good character, having attained 
the minimum eligibility requirement of 120 words a 
minute and upon approved application is eligible for 
membership in the association, either as a member not 
affiliated with a chapter or as a member of a chapter. 

The overall objective of the association is. the promo- 
tion of the interests of its members and the maintenance 
of high standards in the machine shorthand field. Some 
of the programs developed in the interest of these pur- 
poses are: [1] Dissemination of information and encour- 
agement through Steno-Chat. [2] A Federal legislative 
program to maintain high proficiency standards and in- 
crease income of reporters. [3] A coordinated placement 
service within and between chapters. [4] Encourage- 
ment of higher teacher qualifications. [5] Creation of 
recognized, country-wide standards of reporting profi- 
ciency through accredited Stenotype reporter examina- 
tions. [6] An active program to promote the use of ma- 
chine shorthand in commerce. 
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business Third Edition. by Kanzer and Schaaf. Arouses student interest 


at once with real problems drawn from modern business practice, book- 
keeping, and simple economics. Motivating problems based on actual busi- 
ness transactions, model solutions, instruction and discussion, written exer- 
cises, and thought questions make up each lesson. All prices and statistics 
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ELECTRIFY YOUR TEACHING OF 
TYPEWRITING 


Contributed by Priscilla Ewing, Ossining Junior-Senior 
High School, Ossining, New York 


Are you interested in putting a ‘‘charge’’ into your 


students? Then for the greatest thrill of your teach- 
ing experience, electrify your typewriters—add electric 
typewriters and make typewriting instruction easier for 
yourself and for your pupils. 

An easier operation for any job is usually accepted 
gratefully, especially where overworked teachers are 
concerned, but a second thought might bring to mind 
this question, ‘‘ Will I have to make a complete change 
in my teaching techniques and procedure?’’ The an- 
swer is emphatically No! 

Following an opportunity to observe an experimental 
class in electric typewriting which was taught at one of 
the leading universities, the idea of initiating a similar 
experiment in our school was challenging. Forty-five 
high school pupils selected impartially and composed of 
sophomores, juniors and seniors have been given daily 
instruction on the electric typewriters and at the end of 
less than forty-eight hours of instruction, the pupils 
have evidenced tremendous progress. Sixty-nine pupils 
enrolled in the same classes were given typewriting in- 
struction on manual machines. It was found that no 
drastic changes in typewriting instruction are necessary 
when electric machines are used. There was no disrup- 
tion in teaching methods. The presence of both types of 
machines in the classroom necessitated two sets of in- 
structions when operative parts of the typewriters were 
introduced, but this presented little difficulty since the 
changes were extremely simple. 

It was discovered that the pupils taught on the electric 
typewriters required only the initial instruction on op- 
erative parts, while the other pupils needed special drills 
to help them to use the parts with facility. 

Let us consider one of the changes—the carriage re- 
turn key as a substitute for the return lever on the man- 
ual machine. This large key, located on the right side of 
the keyboard and operated by a flick of the little finger, 
represents a simple change, but its effect on the progress 
of the pupil is tremendous. The pupil is instructed 
to merely touch the key for the carriage return. This 
enables him to keep his eyes on the copy; he never ex- 
periences the feeling of insecurity occasioned by the 
manual carriage return. The pupil acquires a feeling of 
continuous writing—a terrific advantage in the develop- 
ment of fluency on the keyboard. Many drills for eor- 
rect carriage return were given for the exclusive benefit 
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of manual operators—the other pupils did not require 
further technique development for this skill. 

From the psychological viewpoint, this feeling of 
smooth writing is important for it develops a sense of 
ease of writing and creates a favorable mind-set, one of 
the most important factors for a beginning typist. This 
single feature saves much instructional time for the 
teacher because there are forty-five pupils in her classes 
wha need not be admonished to ‘‘Keep your eyes on the 
copy !”’ 

There are a few other changes—the position of the 
service keys and some symbol keys—but each of these 
has been relocated for greater efficiency and ease of op- 
eration. The service mechanisms—backspacer, margin 
release, tabulator, shift key—are all operated electrically 
and require the same touch as any other key on the type- 
writer. This is to be contrasted with the heavier touch 
needed to operate the service parts of a manual type- 
writer. It was observed that the pupils using the electric 
typewriters had no difficulty in operating these service 
mechanisms by touch—they are just like the other keys, 
but the manual operators looked up when using the same 
parts because they must press more heavily when using 
the service parts. This, of course, breaks the continuity 
of writing. 

Another bugaboo of all typewriting teachers has been 
the problem of teaching the correct touch on the key- 
board. This problem does not exist when electric type- 
writers are used. After demonstrating the correct finger 
position at the beginning, it was found that this phase 
of typewriting skill could be ignored for the ‘‘forty- 
five.’’ However, much time has been spent and is still 
being spent in an effort to provide for the individual dif- 
ferences in touch for those persons using manual ma- 
chines. Pupils taught on the electric typewriters ac- 
quired the correct touch easily and naturally. Business 
letters typed by these pupils may be compared as a su- 
perior product with business letters typed on a manual 
typewriter. 

Another advantage of this touch feature is the relaxa- 
tion it produces in the operators. Their fingers move 
easily and confidently over the lowered plane of the key- 
board, there is no arm and hand motion, and one re- 
ceives the impression that these figures are motionless 
and poised in correct typing position for a ‘‘still’’ pic- 
ture. A look at the other side of the classroom finds much 
activity there—moving arms, fingers climbing up, up, up 
to make vertical reaches, furrowed brows because keys 
are jamming due to mashed stroking, and worried 
glances at the paper because too light a touch is produc- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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SOME EFFECTS OF MOBILIZATION ON 
ACCOUNTING INSTRUCTION 


Contributed by Elizabeth M. Lewis, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio 


Mobilization presents a number of problems to those 
in charge of accounting instruction. Among these are: 
[1] Should courses especially useful to the military—for 
instance, a short course in elementary cost—be added to 
the accounting curriculum? [2] Should current courses 
be presented in an ‘‘accelerated’’ form? [3] Will the 
drawing off of civilians into the armed forces necessitate 
a program similar to ESMWT (Engineering Science 
Management War Training) to train replacements for 
those inducted? [4] What policy shall be adopted in re- 
gard to a grade for a student called into service before 
the end of the current grading period? [5] How can the 
number of faculty needed for accounting instruction be 
accurately estimated? [6] Should women students be 
encouraged to enter the accounting field? 


Some Answers from an Informal Investigation 


Through an informal inquiry sent to a number of the 
larger departments of accounting in widely separated 
points in the United States, an effort was made to get 
answers to the first four of the above questions. 

To the question ‘‘ Will your school be likely to offer 
courses slanted toward training in accounting techniques 
that would be useful to the military?’’, most of the 
schools replying said they were not offering and did not 
expect to offer such courses. The comments indicated 
that the need at present does not warrant the courses. 

Likewise, to the question ‘‘Does your school plan to 
offer any ‘accelerated’ accounting courses?’’, the vari- 
ous schools reported that they did not at present intend 
to make available any accelerated courses. 

It should be mentioned, however, that many of our 
schools are in reality offering an accelerated program of 
studies. The full-year program and the two-semester 
program together with a summer session which includes 
more than the usual number of offerings in accounting 
in summer school will continue even though the propor- 
tion of veterans in the classes is decreasing. Many stu- 
dents wish to finish as many of their courses as they can 
before entering the service. 

During World War II, there was a serious lack of 
trained personnel among the civilian working force. For 
this reason the Federal Government set up the Engineer- 
ing Science Management War Training program. This 
program was placed under the supervision of a college 
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or university which then offered evening classes in en- 
gineering, science, and management to individuals al- 
ready employed in industry. In the field of accounting, 
for instance, the author taught elementary cost to a 
group of employees some of whom were in the cost de- 
partments of industry, some in management, and some 
who wanted the training simply as a kind of job in- 
surance. 

To the question ‘‘Do you think it likely that a Govern- 
ment sponsored training program such as ESMWT will 
be offered ?’’, there was a general agreement that such an 
offering is unlikely. 


Grade for the Inducted Student 


One of the problems facing many accounting depart- 
ments at this time concerns the policy to be followed in 
giving a grade to those students who are inducted before 
the end of the grading period. There is a wide variation 
in procedure even in the rather small number of account- 
ing departments consulted. The following examples are 
chosen as possible solutions: [1] The student is given a 
grade at the time of induction if such induction is after 
the mid-term. (University of Texas) [2] Full credit is 
given for ten weeks of work (five weeks in summer) and 
one-half eredit for six to ten weeks of work (three to 
five in summer). (University of Indiana) [3] A grade is 
given for the courses as completed during the first seven 
weeks or more of the semester. (University of Illinois) 
[4] Credit is given proportionate to the time in class. 
(University of Minnesota and Kent State University) 
[5] Half credit is given if withdrawal is between the 
seventh and twelfth week of the semester; full credit is 
given for withdrawal after the twelfth week. [6] One 
university (University of Chicago) indicated that it 
had not encountered the difficulty but would probably 
give an examination if the student wished it. 

All of these procedures are efforts to help the student 
who has to withdraw from school to enter the service. 


Probable Reduced Enrollment Creates Faculty Problem 


Another problem which is presented by mobilization is 
that of determining the number of accounting teachers 
likely to be needed in a given period. In many schools 
the faculty in the accounting department has been ex- 
panded to meet the demand of the large veteran enroll- 
ment in colleges of business. 

There are several ways to alleviate the ‘‘oversupply”’ 
of accounting teachers in a particular department. First, 
an examination of class size should be undertaken to re- 
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MOTIVATING DEVICES IN THE LEARNING 
OF TYPEWRITING 


Contributed by Doris Howell, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois 


Present employment trends as defined by businessmen 
are a challenge to all business teachers. In a recent 
panel discussion, four business executives of a large 
metropolitan area agreed that efficient, well-prepared 
workers are scarce and that we seem to be at the ‘‘bot- 
tom of the barrel in getting top-notch people.’’ 

Immediately we leap to defen dour situation by saying 
that business should require recommendations from the 
school, should know the amount of training the student 
has acquired, and should place the student in the job 
for which he has been prepared. Business teachers prob- 
ably agree that if business followed such a procedure, 
much of the disappointment encountered in the employ- 
ment of high school graduates would be eliminated. Since 
we have no control over these factors, perhaps we should 
take a second look at our teaching techniques to see 
whether we can help this ‘‘bottom of the barrel’’ group 
attain an ‘‘employable skill.’’ 

In attempting to determine the reason for this common 
‘‘get-by’’ attitude, let us examine the instructional 
methods in our most-used office skill—typewriting. The 
teacher’s responsibility in teaching typewriting lies in 
the effective use of techniques, aids, and devices de- 
signed to help students attain a top-notch skill. This 
implies well-planned class procedure, dynamic teaching, 
intensive use of demonstrations, clearly defined stand- 
ards with goals based on business requirements, a con- 
structive understanding of each individual, and vital 
presentation through the use of visual teaching devices. 
All these factors are essentially motivation devices which 
are the life of a good teaching situation. Here are some 
guiding principles to be considered when selecting and 
using motivating devices: 

1. Students must be able to see some improvement 
in their own skill and be aware of the amount of prog- 
ress they have made. ; 

2. Special motivating devices should be limited to 
one or two weeks. 

3. All students should be able to achieve some goal. 
The better students can be rewarded by additional 
awards. 

4. Choose devices of current interest by capitalizing 
on events in the school calendar, seasonal sports, or other 
items of extreme interest to high school people. 

Following are a few devices which I have used in 
trying to create interest. 
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A Track Meet—Speed Development 


Interest can be stimulated by the use of seasonal sports. 
In the spring, along with other things, young people’s 
thoughts seem to turn to track and track meets. If you 
have a bulletin board five or six feet in length, a track 
could be constructed along the top eight inches of the 
board. The bottom of the track could be represented 
by a one-inch strip of brown construction paper. Evenly 
spaced on the track could be hurdles, representing 10, 
15, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40, 45, 50, 55, 60, ete., correct or net 
words a minute. Either five- or ten-minute writings 
could be used and two typewriting classes could com- 
pete with each other. Two track runners about four 
inches high, cut from different colored construction pa- 
per, would represent the average speed of each class. 
These can be thumb tacked to the bulletin board to be 
moved as the average of each class changes. In an ex- 
ceptionally outstanding class where there would be no 
individual embarrassment, both the class average and 
small strips of paper to represent individual progress 
could be used. By thumb tacking these to the track, 
they can be moved easily as each individual progresses. 
Having the hurdles indicate various speeds gives the 
students a feeling of having accomplished something big 
when a hurdle has been jumped. Usually student com- 
mittees will be eager to help figure averages and keep 
the race up to date. In nearly every class you will find 
students with some artistic flare who will enjoy creating 
this type of device. 


Altimeter—Speed and Accuracy 


Interest in improving accuracy and speed in the be- 
ginning typewriting classes can often be aroused by 
use of the altimeter. On a sheet of bristol board approxi- 
mately 24” by 30”, draw a column to represent an altim- 
eter. (For the benefit of the airminded, the circular 
altimeter has been slightly modified to a columnar.type 
for adaptation in typewriting classes.) Correct words 


(Continued on page 40) 
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SURE THEY KNOW ENGLISH 


Contributed by Harold E. Cowan, Head, Business Educa- 
tion Department, Dedham High School, Dedham, 
Massachusetts 


As fleas to a dog, so the students’ English to the 
stenography teacher. But why should teachers of short- 
hand have to undergo this extraneous bugaboo when 
teaching transcription? Why do transcription teachers 
find so much fault with the English preparation of their 
classes? In most cases pupils have had eleven years of 
English in school; reading, writing, and speaking. These 
young folks should have a proficiency in their language 
use equal to the demands of any shorthand work. 

Students of the ‘‘advanced’’ or transcription group 
certainly should have a sufficient background of: [1] 
technical English, to know how and when to use what 
punctuation marks and letter setups, or how and when 
to refer to a secretary’s handbook; [2] spelling, either 
how to spell a word or to know when to consult a dic- 
tionary; and [3] vocabulary. It is futile to say how 
many words a person should know. The best we can do 
is to say that the boy or girl enrolled in the stenography 
class should have at least a twelfth year language usage 
ability as measured by any of thé well-known standard- 
ized tests. 

We have been careful to say the pupil should have a 
background, not command. If the pupil does not have 
the background, he cannot be prepared for stenographic 
work. The shorthand teacher cannot teach English ex- 
cept at the expense of shorthand. There is no use trying 
to get satisfactory transcription from pupils who have 
insufficient background. If a pupil has not developed 
sufficient background by the time he enters the tran- 
scription class, neither will he develop it during the 
transcription class—he is not stenographic material. 

If the pupil has sufficient background, he can be 
made into a stenographer. Often persons who have the 
background give the impression that they do not have it. 
They give this unfortunate impression by exhibiting a 
poor command of the language in speech and in writing. 
It might be said that no person is so unwilling to exhibit 
a good English background as a teenager. The use of 
correct gremmar is considered a mark of weakness by 
many secondary-school youth. They habitually flaunt 
correct language by the substitution of colloquial words 
and phrases in a subconscious attempt at self-expression. 
Bad habits of language are often fashioned from such 
cloth. 

What, then, is to be done about the poor command of 
English possessed by many transcription pupils? One 
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plan is to place the onus definitely upon the pupils. Let 
us teach transcription, not English. Penalize pupils for 
errors in grammar as well as other errors. Let the pu- 
pils flounder or rush to review grammar on their own 
time. They have already been taught; why spend more 
time in repeating? This plan seems logical but actually 
does not suffice. Careless use of grammar interferes too 
much with the transcription. It takes too long for the 
young people to come to the realization that they need to 
refresh themselves in the technique or mechanics of the 
English Janguage. 

Another plan is to add a grammar class to run con- 
current with transcription, a class designed to meet the 
requirement so necessary for the transcription pupil. 

Critical observation of the pupil’s work may reveal 
that no actual teaching is needed. In this case the class 
can be designed for review or remedial work. This class 
should not meet five times a week. Twice a week is suffi- 
cient. The plan of operating should be informal, not 
subject to advance lesson plans, but changed frequently 
as the need suggests. Let us realize first that this special 
class without credit is taking time which otherwise 
would be ‘‘free,’’ that is time when the pupils ordinarily 
would have what is commonly called a study period. It 
is, therefore, a penalty in itself. 

At first should come some sort of test of the mechan- 
ics, spelling, grammar, punctuation, plurals, possessives, 
tenses, and discrimination between similar words. From 
the results of each individual’s test, he should be directed 
to a review of what he evidently needs most. Very likely 
some pupils will need much more review than others. 
Those who need least will have more time to themselves 
for study of their other subjects, thus setting an incen- 
tive for expeditious and effective reviewing. 

The next step is made when transcriptions begin. 
These should be corrected by the teacher in whatever 
way he prefers. Then the transcripts are sent to the 
teacher of the special English class. This teacher need 
not spend time finding errors because the errors have 
been found and flagged in some way. A quick analysis 
of these crrors tells the remedial teacher whether there 
are any common errors. These common errors become 
the basis for class review. Errors made by individuals, 
but not common to the class, can be taken up in private 
conferences at the teacher’s desk, while the rest of the 
group enjoys @ study period. 

The last plan combines needed review with an incen- 
tive for individual effort. Remedial work is focussed on 
items indicated by each pupil’s own errors; the teacher 
should waste no effort on what is not definitely needed. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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EDISON 
VOICE 
WRITING 


BUSINESSMEN 
PREFER 
IT! 


Employer satisfaction is guaranteed when your grad- 
uates have been taught Edison Voice Writing—the 
method business finds the easiest, most accurate and 
most dependable. Firms which “‘try them all” are 
picking the Disc EDISON VOICEWRITER more often 
than all competing makes combined. Complete, inte- 
grated school course is available. 


Edison Voicewriter 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF 
INCORPORATED 


For literature and full information, address us at West Orange, N. J. 
In Canada: Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario 
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DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 


FORUM SALESMANSHIP SAVINGS BANK 


Contributed by Willard M. Thompson, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Business Administration, Sacramento State Col- 
lege, Sacramento, California 


This month the Savings Bank steps out of its usual 
form to describe the retailing work-shop in Wilbur H. 
Lyneh High School, Amsterdam, New York. Material 
for the deposit was submitted by Craig T. Martin, head 
of the Business Department. 

Craig Martin, with his local steering committee of 
fifteen leading businessmen, has enlisted the support of 
more than thirty benefactors and thereby has established 
an usually complete retailing work-shop for his co- 
operative classes. The modern work-shop was developed 
from a traditional 28’ by 22’ classroom. 

As the illustrations show, a different kind of mer- 
chandising unit is centered on each of the four classroom 
walls and each unit serves a distinctly different purpose. 

The west wall of the room constitutes an open,-gen- 
eral merchandise, sales-stock unit which is typical of 
auto supply and variety stores. This wall was formerly 
the front of the classroom with the traditional black- 
board and teacher’s desk. 

The north wall is a clothing and clothing accessory 
unit complete with counters, mirrors, display facilities 
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and cash register. The unit provides a natural setting 
for many of the kinds of selling situations which arise 
in department stores and specialty shops. 

The east wall is virtually a complete grocery store, 
well stocked with a wide variety of non-perishable foods. 
In this age of supermarkets the reader might wonder 
why a high school distributive education program should 
emphasize a clerk-serve grocery operation, but in the 
city of Amsterdam clerk-serve grocery stores still enjoy 
more than one half of local food sales. 

The south wall is a regular full-sized department 
store window in which Mr. Martin teaches window dis- 
play. Complete with lighting, draperies and a variety of 
fixtures, this classroom practice window duplicates or 
excells the window display facilities of many local stores. 

Craig Martin’s retailing work-shop is beautiful and it 
is unusual. But, more important than that, it was de- 
signed to fit the training needs of cooperative pupils in a 
particular city, Amsterdam, New York, and more than 
thirty local business institutions have contributed money, 
fixtures, merehandise and counsel to make it the best 
kind of work-shop possible. The counsel and cooperation 
of Superintendent Edward V. Cushman and Principal 
James R. Kelton aided in making the transition possible. 

A brochure, “Developing a Retail Training Laboratory” is available by 


writing to Craig T. Martin, Wilbur H. Lynch High School, Amsterdam, 
New York. Please do not request more than one copy of the brochure. 
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STANDARDS FOR OPERATION OF ADDING- 
CALCULATING MACHINES 


Contributed by Galen Stutsman, Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Ohio 


Epitor’s Nore: Dr. Stutsman recently completed a study of 485 
adding-calculating machine operators in forty-seven companies. 


When an attempt is made to determine what standards 
ean or should be set for the operation of adding and cal- 
culating machines, it soon becomes evident that there is 
a wide divergence of opinion on the subject. The situ- 
ation becomes one of asking, ‘‘ Whose standards are we 
talking about—business colleges, machine manufactur- 
ers’ schools, small business offices, large business offices, 
or high schools?’’ The answer concerning standards will 
probably vary in each case. 

A number of articles have listed what the authors 
consider to be reasonable production standards on these 
machines, but the reader is left with the impression that 
such standards are about as meaningful as similar stand- 
ards given for typists. We have long been critical of 
statements to the effect that typists should be able to 
type sixty words a minute to be employable. No one has 
been too concerned to state what material is to be 
typed, what sort of copy will be followed, how many 
copies are to be made, what other duties the typist may 
have to perform during the period, and how long the 
speed should be maintained—for five minutes or five 
hours. 


Factors Affecting Production Standards 


Standards proposed for operation of adding and eal- 
culating machines are generally meaningless because 
contributory factors in the operation of these machines 
are ignored. In other words, when the flat statement is 
made that operators of key-driven calculators should do 
360 extensions of four-digit figures an hour, one cannot 
help wondering what sort of copy the operator is work- 
ing from—whether a long list of similar calculations 
such as pricing an inventory, extension work such as the 
figuring of invoices, verification of miscellaneous pur- 
chase or sales slips, or merely checking extensions pre- 
viously done by someone else in the office ; does it involve 
writing down an answer after each figuration; must the 
operator handle many papers or refer to various origi- 
nal sources of information; and so on through many 
similar questions which would materially affect the pro- 
duction rate of an operator. 

The operator of a key-driven calculator must be able 
to add, subtract, multiply. and divide a certain number 
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of problems a minute or hour to graduate from a school 
such as Felt and Tarrant or Burroughs. It is extremely 
doubtful, however, if any of these operators will ever 
work from such clearly written and easy-to-follow prob- 
lems in an office as those from which the students work. 
The situation seems as artificial as that of a typist who 
is required to type so many words a minute for five min- 
utes from beautifully printed copy in order to pass a 
course. 

Another aspect of this problem of standards for add- 
ing-caleulating machine operators is that of the attitude 
of the company, department, or supervisor for whom the 
operator works. In observing the operators for these 
machines in forty-seven companies of a large midwestern 
city recently, I was impressed by the wide difference in 
working atmosphere evident in these offices. In a few 
offices the whole force of employees was working with 
elock-like precision and was probably producing a large 
volume of work each day. In many other offices, how- 
ever, the working atmosphere was very relaxed and no 
one seemed to be working very hard nor taking the job 
too seriously. Practically all degrees of variation be- 
tween these two extremes were noted. 

One last aspect of standards is that of the amount of 
use made of the machines by the operators. In only a 
small percentage of companies—and these only the larg- 
est ones—do any operators of adding and calculating 
machines spend full time on their machines. By far the 
larger majority of operators have other things to do on 
their jobs besides operating the adding or calculating 
machine. In other words, the usual pattern in business 
is for the operator to use his machine as a tool in the 
performance of his duties. The impression gained in 
these forty-seven companies was that the machines were 
idle more than they were being used, and answers to a 
questionnaire filled in by 485 operators generally con- 
firmed this impression. 


Variations in Standards 


A wide variation in skill among the operators of add- 
ing and calculating machines was found in the forty- 
seven offices studied. Eighty-six operators were given a 
series of problems to perform on their machines. The 
problems were simple ones covering the four fundamen- 
tal operations and were designed to test mastery of the 
machines. The slowest operators took from two to four 
or more times as long to work the problems as did the 
fastest operators. In spite of the wide variation, all 
these operators were experienced people, and their em- 
ployers evidently considered their work satisfactory. If 
these companies have production standards for their 
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adding and calculating machine operators, such stand- 
ards certainly vary widely! 

On a questionnaire to employers of adding and caleu- 
lating machine operators, the employers were asked to 
state what standards they required in the hiring of op- 
erators of these machines and what standards they re- 
quired of operators who had been on the job for some 
time. Only two of the forty-seven employers required 
any high level of skill in new employees. Only three 
employers made any mention of standards on the job— 
these three stating that some job standards had been de- 
termined for such work; one stated that the job stand- 
ards are set by the faster operators in the department. 

Businessmen are not particularly interested in stand- 
ards as such, whether on typewriters or on adding and 
ealeulating machines. They are primarily interested in 
getting a job done. Most of us realize that getting a job 
done implies more than mere speed in operation of a ma- 
chine. Such items as work habits, attitudes towards the 
job, the boss and fellow employees; organization of the 
work to be done and how the materials are handled—all 
these elements are as important in getting the work out 
as actual manipulation of the machines. These ‘‘other 
elements’’ of production are the ones we largely ignore 


when we talk about standards in our business training. 
However, if we really want our students to perform most 
efficiently on the job, we must revise our apparent belief 
that getting our students to work so many textbook prob- 
lems in a small interval of time is all that is necessary 
to prepare them to be productive employees. 


General Clerical 
(Continued from page 32) 


The fewer errors a pupil makes, the less time will be 
taken from him while the more errors made will require 
more of his time for conference and review, but with no 
credit for the time. It is conceivable that a few pupils in 
such a class may show sufficient skill very early and be 
permitted to leave the class. 

The no-credit remedial class may be operated in 
various other ways, but the plan should always be 
‘‘bunch the hits’’; that is, remedy what specifically 
shows up as needing a remedy. The no-credit remedial 
class has proved workable and profitable in penmanship 
and arithmetic. It is also proving to be workable and 
profitable in English for transcription. 


for vocational office training... 


FOR SECRETARIAL 
STUDENTS 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


By Loso and Agnew 
SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE integrates and 


correlates all the related secretarial and general office 
skills and knowledge that are necessary in a well- 
rounded training program for office occupations. The 
separate isolated skills and knowledge gained in other 
courses are woven into a realistic new pattern with 
addizional skills and knowledge. 


FOR NONSECRETARIAL 
STUDENTS 


CLERICAL OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


By Loso and Agnew 


Here is a book that covers all the common and basic 
office duties and procedures except those dealing with 
dictation and transcription. It integrates other business 
courses and adds new knowledge and skills. Basic 
principles, procedures, and knowledge are emphasized. 
Adequate training is provided in the development of 
skills. However, the training is not of just the “busy 
work” type. It is meaningful and practical. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Consumer Living, by Fred T. Wilhelms, 
Gregg Publishing Company, 1951, 608 
pages, $3.20. 


THE LONG AWAITED book in consumer 
education is now available. It is the culmi- 
nating work of the Consumer Education 
Study sponsored by the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. It is the 
result of six years of research by the entire 
staff of the Study. Each section of the 
book, prior to publication, was widely tested, 
for each unit is a condensation of the mate- 
rial, and teaching aids used in the corre- 
sponding units of the Consumer Education 
Series by the Consumer Education Study. 
Hundreds of teachers used these booklets 
and many reported to the Study on their 
experience with them. 

CONSUMER LIVING interprets consum- 
ing broadly—as the whole art of using one’s 
resources of time, energy, and money to get 
the most out of life. As a member of our 
American economy, the consumer has un- 
preeedented opportunities for good living, 
if he only knows how to make the most of 
them. 

It includes areas of consuming that are 
of growing interest and importance, espe- 
cially to young people. The areas of recrea- 
tion, economies of medical care, often 
ignored in consumer books, are presented in 
a stimulating and practical manner. It 
gives an understanding treatment to in- 
vestments, for it urges ‘‘investing in your- 
self’? to the young people, that plowing 
back spare funds in order to get a better 
start and improve one’s resources along the 
way. 

CONSUMER LIVING deliberately at- 
tempts to parallel in writing the most mod- 
ern techniques of teaching. Interesting and 
practical problems and projects are inter- 
spersed at timely points throughout the text. 
Also, short thought-sections are inserted at 
opportune places. This textbook is written 
in an easy-going style for juniors and 
seniors in secondary schools. 


Education for Life Adjustment, by Harl R. 
Douglass, Ronald Press, 1950; 491 pages, 
$4.50. 


THE DISAPPOINTMENT felt when read- 
ing certain articles and reports on life ad- 
justment education in which the contribu- 
tions of business education are ignored is 
alleviated now that Dr. Douglass’ sympo- 
sium has been published. 

As do other leaders in life adjustment 
education, Douglass thinks of our responsi- 
bility to ‘‘the sizable proportion of youth of 
high school age (both in school and out) 
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whose objectives are less well served by our 
schools than the objectives of preparation 
for either a skilled occupation or higher edu- 
cation.’’ 

After introductory chapters on the his- 
tory and philosophy of the life adjustment 
movement, he presents several chapters on 
the contributions of various subject fields— 
social studies, science, music, business, home 
economics, industrial arts, and other sub- 
jects. The consulting chapters cover general 
topies such as curriculum, guidance, work- 
experience, the community, and similar 
topies. 

The chapter on business education, writ- 
ten by H. A. Tonne, starts with the sentence 
for which we have been searching, ‘‘ There 
are few subjects in the curriculum which 
lend themselves more naturally to training 
for life adjustment than does business edu- 
cation.’’ 

In one section of the chapter, the ways in 
which business education contributes to the 
basie objectives of education are considered. 
Among these objectives are: improving com- 
munication, developing cooperativeness, en- 
riching family life, immunizing against 
propaganda, adding to economic literacy, 
and others. In another section, the separate 
business subjects are considered. In each 
presentation, Dr. Tonne recommends more 
realistic standards. 

The entire emphasis of this chapter is on 
learnings in use situations rather than as 
abstract facts and skills—Jrssie GRAHAM. 


Introduction to Investments, by John C. 
Clendenin, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1950, 594 pages, $4.75. 

PROFESSOR CLENDENIN has aimed this 

volume at the level of college classes in in- 

vestments. The book gives a shorter treat- 
ment than some of the other volumes on 
investments, even though it includes addi- 
tional information to assist on personal 
investment problems. The book has an intro- 
duction and the following six parts: Cor- 
porate Seeurities; The Securities Markets; 

Analysis of Corporate Securities; Public Se- 

eurities; Other Investments and Personal 

Investment Administration. The first four 

parts give good coverage to their respective 

subjects. 

One of the strong features of the book 
lies in the last two parts. Under Other In- 
vestments, 1 chapter is devoted each to Life 
Insurance, Savings Institutes and Trusts, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Investments and 
Foreign Securities or Property. This section 
gives a fine treatment to these problems, 
which all too frequently are not discussed in 
investment books. 

The last part of Personal Investment Ad- 
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ministration consists of two chapters; the 
first is on Taxes Which Affect Investment 
Policy. This gives a brief description of 
the various levies made, a subject of increas- 
ing importance to the investor. The last 
chapter is entitled Administering Personal 
Portfolio, and reviews in brief fashion some 
of the elements in the handling of one’s own 
financial program. 

At the end of each chapter there are ques- 
tions and problems, and a short bibliogra- 
phy. The teacher of Investments will re- 
ceive additional assistance from the Teach- 
ers’ Manual, which is available. Also, a set 
of more than fifteen investment problems, in 
mimeographed form, can be secured.—P. W. 
THELANDER. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Charm Chart, revised by Hazel Thompson 
Craig and Ola Day Rush, D. C. Heath & 
Company, 1949, 27 pages. 


PAGES punched to fit into a notebook may 
be just the thing for guidance, secretarial 
practice, or consumer classes where the pu- 
pils and teacher are trying to improve per- 
sonality, grooming, choice of clothes and 
make-up, concluding with ‘‘What Consumer 
Personality Type Are You?’?’ CHARM 
CHART parallels chapters in the text, 
CLOTHES WITH CHARACTER. 


Military Management for National Defense, 
by John Robert Beishline, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1950, 289 pages. 


* THE AUTHOR, a colonel in the U. S. Ar- 


my, with a Ph.D. in industrial management, 
has written the first book to apply the sci- 
ence of industrial management to military 
problems. It has a special appeal to the 
businessman engaged in supplying the mili- 
tary, and to the manufacturer of war mate- 
rials, who must understand military organi- 
zation in order to sell his products to the 
the armed forees. To this extent it can be a 
reference book to business administration 
and economics teachers and their pupils. 


The Consumer Education Series, pub- 
lished by the Consumer Education Study 


of the National Association of Secondary- 


School Principals, is essential and impor- 
tant curriculum materials, interestingly 
illustrated, on many aspects of consumer- 
ship for secondary-school pupils and teach- 
ers. Eleven unit texts are included in the 
series. Send a stamped and addressed en- 
velope to the UBEA Executive Secretary 
for the descriptive folder and price list. 
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STUDY . ..in MILE-HIGH DENVER 
while you 
VACATION . . .in SCENIC COLORADO 


COLLEGE of BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


Professional Courses for Business Teachers 
MBA Degree (Thesis Optional) 


MAJOR FIELDS: 
e Accounting 
e Advertising 
e Airline-Airport Management 
e Business Education 
e@ Economics 
e Finance and Banking 
Management 
e@ Marketing 
e@ Personnel and Industrial Relations 
e Research and Statistics 
e Retailing 


Program of two-, four-, seven-, or ten-week periods. 
PLANNED RECREATIONAL PROGRAM 
Two Regular Terms: Two-weeks eur 
June 18 to July 3 
June 18 to July 20 July 5 to July 20 
July 21 to August 22 July 23 to August 3 
for additional information address— 
Earl G. Nicks, Chairman, Business Education Depart- 
ment, College of Business Administration, University 
of Denver, Denver 2, Colorado 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 
(Continued from page 30) 


duce the present large classes to a more ‘‘normal’’ and 
teachable size. Second, accounting departments may be 
reduced by not rehiring those members of the staff who 
have proved ineffective in’ their teaching. Third, heads 
of departments should keep in close touch with the needs 
of the Federal Government in the training of armed 
force personnel. Administrators should keep abreast of 
any movement to institute programs for civilians such as 
ESMWT. Faculty should be canvassed to see if they 
have had experience in the training of armed force per- 
sonnel in any of the areas of accounting with the idea 
that particular courses might be added to the offerings. 
The National Conference for Mobilization of Educa- 
tion and the American Council on Education publish 
material from time to time which is a good source of in- 
formation as to policy in training army personnel in the 
academic field. Fourth, women should be encouraged to 
enter accounting classes. There are two reasons for this. 
Women are becoming a more permanent part of the 
working force as the proportion of married women who 
retain positions outside the home increases; women will 
be needed to take the place of men inducted into the 
service. 

On the high school level the record keeping course 
should be strengthened by the inclusion of office tech- 
niques and payroll accounting. 
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Typewriting 
(Continued from page 29) 


ing blank copy. And, the teacher spends a major por- 
tion of time for individual instruction on this side of 
the room. 

The electric typewriter has been successfully used in 
my classes as an instrument for remedial teaching. 
Those pupils who have experienced difficulty with touch 
on the manual machines have been aided immeasurably 
when given some instruction on the electric typewriters. 

Teachers may accept all of this at its face value, but 
another question is unanswered in their minds—‘‘ Will 
electrically-trained typists operate manual machines 
with facility and with no decrease in skill?’’ 

At the end of less than forty-eight hours of instruc- 
tion, a transfer was made so that the ‘‘forty-five’’ were 
given an opportunity to operate manual typewriters. 
Also, manually trained pupils were transferred to the 
electric machines, 

The day on which this transfer was made was a thrill- 
ing one for both the pupils and the teacher. They looked 
forward to operating a different machine, and I wanted 
the transfer to be smooth and effortless. 

After demonstrating a few fundamental service parts 
for each type of machine, giving a few drills for the 
manual carriage return and demonstrating correct 
touch for each machine, the pupils quickly adapted 
themselves to new features. 

The first class period was devoted to making the ac- 
tual transfer and to the dictation of keyboard drills such 
as the adjacent letter drill and the expert’s rhythm drill 
in order to develop rapid stroking on the home row with- 
out the difficulty that would be presented by new mate- 
rial. It is interesting to note some of the reactions which 
the pupils gave at the end of this period. The following 
statements are typical of the ones made by pupils who 
were transferred from electric typewriters to manual 
machines: 


‘‘This machine is too jerky and requires too much 
physical motion. On the electric typewriter there is no 
waste motion on the part of the typist, but on this man- 
ual machine it seems that I am pushing a lawn mower 
instead of a typewriter.’’ 

‘‘Tt takes a great deal more energy to get the same 
impression on a manual plus the fact that the work does 
not look one-tenth as nice. The carriage return lever on 
the manual typewriter is a time-waster and reduces 
speed considerably. I much prefer the electric type- 
writer.’’ - 

‘‘The keys on the manual typewriter are too far apart 
and too hard to push down.”’ 

‘‘T prefer an electric typewriter because it has easier 
stroking, smoother writing and a much easier carriage 
return. It also enables an individual to obtain a greater 
writing rate with less errors.”’ 

‘“‘The manual typewriter seems dead after working on 
an electric typewriter.”’ 

‘*T like the electric typewriter much better than the 
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manual I am now using because I did much better work 
on the electric typewriter. The manual machine seems 
like a plodding cow. The electric model is like a bird.’’ 

The following reactions were written by pupils who 
had been transferred from manual typewriters to elec- 
tric typewriters. 

‘“*T like the electric typewriter better because of its 
easy, even stroke, and it is also better arranged me- 
chanically, so that your fingers do not have to move off 
the keyboard.’’ 


‘* After being transferred to an electric machine, I was 
surprised at how little effort was required to work it. It 
is so much easier and a lot faster.’’ 

“*T think electrie typewriters are good, because they 
make typing so much easier for me.’’ 

‘*T like the electric typewriter better than the manual 
that I have been using. It is so much easier to type on 
and it takes less energy to operate. Typing on the 
manual is like doing a full day’s work. I get so much 
more done on the electric machine. It is actually like 
playing a game.’’ 

From these reaction statements, you can see that the 
electric typewriter is the unanimous choice of the 
students ! 


It was interesting to observe that electrically trained 
typists, when transferred to a manual machine, seemed 
to retain their good stroking technique on the keyboard, 
experiencing little difficulty after the second day with 
the more forceful stroke needed on the manuals. 

They had no trouble with the carriage return lever 
and apparently, the good habits they had learned on the 
electric machines carried over because each of them still 
typed with confidence and with ‘‘eyes on the copy.”’ 

On the other hand, the students who were transferred 
to electric typewriters seemed to achieve an immediate 
improvement in technique—smooth stroking, fluency of 
writing, eyes on the copy, easy operation of the service 
parts. Also, their speed and accuracy rates improved, 
some gaining the best writing rate they ever had since 
the beginning of the course. 

It seems apparent that the electric typewriter instills 
good habits of technique which carry over when a trans- 
fer is made to a manual machine and it seems that the 
electric machine is a ‘‘wonder worker’’ for those stu- 
dents who transfer from the manual typewriters. 


Eighty-two per cent of my electric operators are able 
to type for three minutes with errors ranging from 0-3, 
while only forty-five per cent of the manual typists have 
achieved this accuracy goal. In gross production rates, 
the electric operators consistently outstrip manual ma- 
chine production. 

It appears that the improvement of technique, the 
gain in accuracy and speed, the ease of instruction and 


learning, and the beautiful appearance of the copy are — 


sufficient reasons for ‘‘electrifying’’ your teaching of 
tvpewriting. 
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Attend Summer 
School in the Colorful 
Southwest 


Highlands University, located in 


Cool the northeast corner of New Mexico, 

Climate offers you the ideal combination of 

cool climate and mountain recrea- 

pone ne summer sc ool a highly enjoyable 
Graduate 

Courses A carefully selected guest faculty, 


headed by Dr. Paul S. Lomax, head 
of the business education department 
First Term at New York University, will join the 
June 4 — regular faculty to provide a broad 
July 12 and interesting program on both the 
graduate and undergraduate levels. 


A card will bring a catalogue. 
Southwest Conference 


on Business Education 
June 15-16 


HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY 
LAS VEGAS, NEW MEXICO 


Second Term 
July 13 — 
August 17 


Important P-H Texts! 


Gilmartin’s Word Study 
Third Revised Edition 


By Dr. John G. Gilmartin 
Superintendent of Schools, Waterbury, Conn. 
193 pps 5” x 74%" Cloth Bound 


Increase Your Vocabulary 
By Dr. John G. Gilmartin, 
192 pps 5%4” x 8” Cloth Bound 


Building Your Vocabulary 
By Dr. John G. Gilmartin 
281 pps 5%" x 8” Cloth Bound 


College Course in Speed Typing 
By The late E. G. Blackstone 
154 pps 844” x 11” 


Workbook-College Course in Speed Typing 
By Mrs. T. Thornton Iseman 
126 pps 814” x 11” 


Send for your examination copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 7oFitth Ave., New York 11 


, Publishers of Thomas Natural Shorthand 
Now used in More Schools and Business Colleges Than Ever Before 
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DO YOUR STUDENTS POSSESS 


National Business Entrance 
Certificates of Proficiency? 


They should! Companies recognize the Certificate 
as attesting to the holder’s skill-ability for success- 
fully handling beginner duties in one or more 
areas of office work: Typewriting, Stenography, 
Machine Calculation, Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing, and General Clerical. 


The Certificate will help your graduates to obtain 
office employment. 


YOU can make this possible now. 


How? Write for descriptive literature today 


Address inquiries to 


UBEA-NOMA Joint Committee on Tests 
132 West Chelten Avenue Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Teaching Aids 
(Continued from page 31) 


a minute are indicated at evenly spaced intervals rang- 
ing from 0 to 70 or more correct words a minute. 
Each student has a plane, a simple one-half inch trian- 
gular-shaped piece cut from colored construction paper. 
His name is printed on the plane. This altimeter could 
be used for one-, three-, or five-minute timings. In this 
instance, it was used for five-minute writings. To get 
his plane ‘‘off the ground’’ the student must type a five- 
minute writing with three or less errors. His plane was 
then pinned to the bristol board at the height he had 
attained in correct words per minute. Once ‘‘in the 
air’’ the object was to keep trying to gain altitude. 
Each five-minute writing with three or less errors and a 
higher speed would raise his plane to a higher level. 
This device can be used in two beginning classes by util- 
izing both sides of the altimeter. When this is done the 
members of one class will have different colored planes 
from those in the other class. 

In conclusion, it might be emphasized that the teach- 
er is one of the most important motivating devices. The 
teacher and the classroom atmosphere created by the 
teacher are the most important elements in any teaching 
situation. A pleasant atmosphere with complete lack of 
tension will be the classroom in which the most learning 
will take place. 


able. 
TEXTBOOKS OF 
DISTINCTION 
Dallas | 


Home office: Boston 


A knowledge of business principles and practice gives a sound 
foundation for the future. Elements of General Business provides 
this knowledge by careful, interesting discussions of practical 
business topics such as taxation, the use of banks, credit, insurance, 
budgeting, and investing. Up-to-date material on consumer buying 


B MMMILEDSL and vocations is included. 


One of the many important features of the book is the correlated 
business arithmetic. Problems in related arithmetic at the end 
of each section stress the development of computational skills. | 
Mathematics is applied in actual business situations. 


POLISHOOK-BEIGHEY-WHELAND 


Elements of General Business provides comprehensive training 
in the fundamentals of business. Pupils are given a clear pic- 
ture of every phase of the commercial world and are taught to 
develop the skills essential for modern business. New 1950 copy- 
right edition. 


Excellent workbook, teacher's manual, tests avail- 


New York I! Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 
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KNOW YOUR NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 


What is the National Council for Business Education? The National Council for Business 
Education is the Executive Board of the United Business Education Association. The original 
Council was organized in 1933 as the coordinating association for business-teacher organizations. 
In 1946 the National Council for Business Education merged with the Department of Business 
Edueation of the National Education Association to form the United Business Education Asso- 
ciation. 

What Are the Functions of the National Council for Business Education? Some of the 
functions of the Council are: (1) to study and act upon policies affecting the Association, (2) 
to carry out the wishes of the UBEA Representative Assembly, (3) to encourage and assist 
volunteer workers within the district in directing the activities of the Association, (4) to elect 
the officers of the Association and assist them in dispatching their duties, and (5) to promote a 
dynamic program for better business education on all levels—local, state, regional, and national. 
Some of the functions of the original Council are now performed by the UBEA Representative 
Assembly which serves as the policy-forming and coordinating body of the Association. 


How are the Officers Selected? The officers of the Association are selected by members of 
the National Council at its annual meeting. A guiding committee surveys the proposed projects 
of the Association for the year ahead and reports to the Council concerning the qualifications 
which the incoming officers should possess. Members of the Council nominate persons who, in 
their opinion, are best qualified to guide and direct the new projects and continuing services 
of the Association. <A series of secret ballots are then cast and the candidate receiving the 
smallest number of votes is eliminated until a majority of the ballots are cast for one person. 

How Are Council Members Elected? Council Members are elected by the regular and pro- 
fessional members of the Association. Nominations for the eighteen elected members, three 
from each of the six districts, are made by a committee composed of one UBEA member from 
each affiliated state organization, or in case the state group is not affiliated, a member-at-large 
from that state is named to the committee. Each member of the nominating committee has the 
privilege of proposing the name of one person for consideration. Nominees are ranked by the 
committee members and the two names receiving the highest number of points are placed on 
the ballot which is mailed to members of the Association. Ballots are held unopened by the 
UBEA executive secretary until counted by a committee appointed by the president. 


Houuis Guy, UBEA Executive Secretary ALBERT C, FRIES, UBEA Ex-President Epwin A. Swanson, UBEA President 
NEA Headquarters, Washington, D. C. Northwestern University, Evanston, Il. San Jose State College, San Jose, Calif. 
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UBEA IN ACTION 


EpwarpD L. Cooper, New York State PauL M. Boynton, State Department of JoHN L. Rowe, Teachers College, 
College for Teachers, Albany. Edueation (Supr.) Hartford, Conn. Columbia University, New York City. 
Northeastern District (1950-53) 


Northeastern District (1948-51) Northeastern District (1949-52) 


GrorGE B. Pontz, Columbia High 


THoMAS M. GREENE, Baltimore County Epwarp H. GoupstE1n, Forest Park 
Schools (Supr.) Baltimore, Maryland. High School, Baltimore, Maryland. School, Maplewood, New Jersey. 
Mid-Atlantic District (1948-51) Mid-Atlantic District (1949-52) Mid-Atlantic District (1950-53) 


Parker Lites, Atlanta City Schools ARTHUR L. WALKER, State Department of THEODORE WoopWARD, George Peabody 
(Supr.) Atlanta, Georgia. Edueation (Supr.), Richmond, Virginia. College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
Southern District (1949-52) Southern District (1950-53) 


Southern District (1948-51) 
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DistRICT COUNCIL MEMBERS 


Lioyp V. Dovetas, State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Central District (1950-53) 


CuypDE I. BLANCHARD, University 
of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Western District (1950-53) 


THEODORE YERIAN, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Oregon. 
Pacific (1950-53), Pres. of WBEA 
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Ray G. Price, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Central (1949-52), V. P. of UBEA 


J. Hosier, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
Central District (1948-51) 


E. C. McGiu, Kansas State Teachers IRENE Brock, Wyandotte High School 
College, Emporia, Kansas. Kansas City, Kansas, 
Western (1949-52), Past Pres., NABTTI Western District (1948-51) 


JoHN N. GIvEN, Metropolitan Junior CLARA VOYEN, Albany High School 
College (Dir.), Los Angeles, Calif. Albany, Oregon. 
Pacific (1949-52), V. P. Administrators Pacifie District (1948-51) 
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UBEA IN ACTION 


The National Council for Business Education 


The Council is composed of the eighteen district members—three 
from each of the six districts; the president, the vice president, and 
the treasurer of the United Business Education Association; the presi- 
dent and the vice president of the Research Foundation of UBEA; the 
president and the vice president of the Administrators Divisions of 
UBEA,; the president and the past president of the National Association 

j of Business Teacher-Training Institutions; the president and the past 

president of the United States Chapter of the International Society for 

&| Business Education; and the UBEA past president and UBEA executive 

secretary who are ex-officio members. The president of the Southern 

Business Education Association and the president of the Western Busi- 
ness Education Association are also members of the Council. 

Council members hold strategic positions of leadership and have 
a special responsibility for the advancement of the profession. They do 
not stand apart from the membership as a mysterious governing 
body, but are drawn from the members by the members to work for 


them in carrying out approved programs, to promote and conduct 
needed services, and to advance the interests of the profession on all 
University of Florida, Gainesville 


level:—local, state, regional, and national. 


HAMDEN L. ForKNER, President Pau. S. Lomax, President BeRNARD A. SHILT, President, 
United States Chapter of ISBE Research Foundation of UBEA. Administrators Division of UBEA. 
Columbia University, New York City New York University, New York City City Schools (Supr.) Buffalo, N. Y. 


JouHN M. TRyYTTEN, President JESSIE GRAHAM, Vice President HerBert A. TONNE, Ex-President 
NABTTI, Teachers Education Div., UBEA Research Foundation of UBEA United States Chapter of ISBE 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor Publie Schools (Supr.), Los Angeles New York University, New York City 
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AFFILIATED, COOPERATING, AND UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


In this section of the Business EpucaTion (UBEA) Forum, affiliated and co-operating associations are presented. 
The announcements of meetings, presentations of officers, and descriptions of special projects should be of interest 
to Forum readers. An affiliated association is any organized group of business teachers on the local, state, or re- 
gional level which has officially united its activities with UBEA. A co-operating association is defined as one for 
which the UBEA National Council for Business Education has established a Co-ordinating Committee. 


Affiliated Associations 
Akron Business Education Associa- 


tion 

Alabama Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

- ona Business Educators’ Associa- 

on 

Arkansas Ed ti A 
iness Section 

California Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Chicago Area Business Educators’ 


Colorado Education Association, Com- 
mercial Section 

Connecticut Business Educators’ As- 
sociation 

Delaware Commercial Teachers Asso- 


ciation 
Florida Education Association, Busi- 
ness Hd ti Secti 
= Business Education Associa- 
on 


Houston Independent School System, 
Commercial Teachers Association 
Idaho Business Education Association 
Dilinois Business Education Associa- 


tion 
Indiana State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Sections. 
Inland Bmpire Commercial Teachers 
Association 
Iowa Business Teachers Association 
— Business Teachers Associa- 


on 

ov Business Education Associ- 
ation 

Louisiana Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 


Maryland Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Minnesota Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Mississippi Business Education As- 
sociation 

Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Montana Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Nebraska State Education Associa- 
tion, District 1, Business Education 
Section 

New Hampshire Business Educators’ 
Association 

New Jersey Business Education As- 
sociation 

New Mexico Business Education As- 
sociation 

Worth Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, Business Education Section 

North Dakota Education Association, 
Commercial Bducation Section 

Ohio Business Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration 

Business Education Associa- 


on 

Pennsylvania Business Educators As- 
sociation 

Philadelphia Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

South Carolina Business Education 
Teachers Association 

South Dakota Commercial Teachers 
Association 

Tennessee Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Texas State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

te Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Utah Education Association, Business 
Education Section 

Business Education Associa- 


tion 

Washington, Western Commercial 
Teachers Association 

West Virginia Bducation Association, 
Business Education Section 

Education Association, 
Commercial Section 

Wyoming Business Education Asso- 
ciation 


iation, Bus- 


Harm Harms, Marguerite Appel, J. M. Hanna, Paul S. Smith, Lillian Starkey, Chloie D. 
McGlinchay and Mabel M. Collins. (Standing) Richard L. House, Howard E. Wheland, 
Frances A. Clark, Olga Johnson, Dora V. Gordon, Ruth L. Kaylor, Norma Richter, Verna 


Wallace and A. H. Scott. 


Minnesota 


The Minnesota Business Education As- 
sociation has named committees headed 
by Ray G. Price, University of Minne- 
sota, Warren Meyer, University of Min- 
nesota, and Mrs. Hazel Flood, Mankato 
State Teachers College to prepare man- 
uals on the evaluation of source materials 
in the areas of basice business, distributive 
and office education, respectively. A com- 
mittee headed by Clair E. Daggett, St. 
Cloud State Teachers College, is prepar- 
ing a manual on equipment and layout. 

Officers of the MBEA for the current 
year include Evelyn Determan, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, president; Vernon 
Maack, High School, Alexandria, vice 
president; Evelyn Williams, High School, 
Detroit Lakes, secretary; and Harvey 
Wagner, Roosevelt High School, Minne- 
apolis, treasurer. 

Ohio 

Business teachers in Ohio will not want 
to miss one minute of the activities 
planned for the Ohio Business Teachers’ 
Association convention at the Mayflower 
Hotel in Akron, Friday, April 27, 1951. 
The theme is “Work Experience.” If 
you arrive Thursday night or Friday 
morning, go to the Hospitality Room for 
information about tours which includes a 
visit to the office or factory of one of 


Akron’s large rubber companies. Regis- 
tration will begin at 5:00 p.m. Friday 
evening. 

Friday night’s program, beginning at 
8:00 p.m., will be conducted by teachers 
and students under the direction of Mrs. 
Dora Gordon, North High School, Ak- 
ron, Ohio, who will demonstrate the pos- 
sibilities of work experience in the class- 
room and in the school. You will also 
want to visit the exhibits before and af- 
ter the program and attend the cabaret 
party. 

The first session on Saturday morning 
will be “Breakfast at the Mayflower,” a 
take-off on the popular “Breakfast in 
Hollywood.” This will be sponsored by 
the Ohio Membership Committee of the 
United Business Education Association. 
It will be conducted by a well-known staff 
member of one of Akron’s leading radio 
stations—W ADC. There will be fun and 
prizes! 

The morning meeting will consist of a 
panel developing the “Work Experience” 
theme from the angles of work experi- 
ence in the community, development of a 
work experience program, work experi- 
ence for teachers, and the like. Guest 
speakers in business education who will 
participate on the panel are: William 
Polishook, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia; Earl Strong, University of Illinois, 

(Continued on page 48) 
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SBEA 


BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 


SBEA — President’s Message 


SBEA, the first regional association to 
affiliate with UBEA, took the final step 
for unification with the national associa- 
tion when it voted in executive session at 
the Richmond Convention to present its 
unification proposals to the UBEA Execu- 
tive Board. At a called session in Atlan- 
tie City, the UBEA Executive Board ap- 
proved the proposals and gave the “green 
light” to the SBEA president to set up 
procedures for unified dues, unified pub- 
lications, and other activities as called 
for in the proposals. ; 

The unification plan is substantially the 
same as the one sent to the SBEA mem- 
bership in September, 1950. This plan 
outlines the areas in which there will be 
cooperative effort with UBEA. It calls 
for the retention of the autonomy of the 
SBEA as an organization with the undis- 
putable right and responsibility to render 
services on the regional level. 

The strength of an organization lies in 
its members. A business education group 
will be strong when a large majority of 
those eligible for membership are partici- 
pating actively in its program. No asso- 
ciation ean expect to accomplish great 
things when it is supported by a minimum 
of its potential membership. Business 
education teachers are interested in and 
will support the associations which pro- 
vide the services they demand. 

There are different levels ‘of service 
which can be provided by groups which 
are established with geographical bounda- 
ries and defined as local, state, regional, 
and national associations. In the South 
we need a strong UBEA, a strong SBEA, 
twelve strong state associations and many 
local associations. As the twelve state 
associations join together in their regional 
association, the members have a right to 
expect added services. These services 
should be mulitplied when all regional 
associations join with the UBEA in a 
united effort. The UBEA is now provid- 
ing extensive services to its members, but 
these services are certain to be expanded 
and strengthened through the cooperative 
effort of regional association. 


Business education will not be strength- 


ened by a mere token unification of asso- 
ciations. There are many services which 
ean be strengthened by a unified effort 
on the part of all groups and all indi- 
vidual members. Each organization and 
each member has a part to play in the 
total program.—JoHun H. Moorman 
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MARY HELEN DODSON, Editor 


Presidents of Affiliated Associations 


Esco GUNTER 
Kentucky 


Mississippi 

The Mississippi Business Education 
Association will meet at 9:30, Friday 
March 16, in the Roof Garden, Robert E. 
Lee Hotel, Jackson. Thomas B. Martin, 
Delta State Teachers College, president 
of the Association, will preside. Elvin S. 
Eyster, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
will speak on “Horizons in Business Ed- 
ucation.” There will be a panel on “Prob- 
lems of Business Education in Missis- 
sippi,” with the following participants: 
A. J. Lawrence, University of Mississippi, 
chairman; W. B. Harlan, Mississippi 
Southern College; Al Oubre, East Missis- 
sippi Junior College; O. H. Little, Mis- 
sissippi State College; Maurice Inman, 
Northeast Mississippi Junior College; 
Kathleen Carmichael, Clarksdale High 
School; Cornelia Bisland, Central High 
School, Jackson; and Ruth Estes Hof- 
man, Natchez High School. 


Virginia 

The following state officers of the Vir- 
ginia Business Education Association were 
elected at the fall meeting for a two-year 
term: President, Stephen J. Turille, head, 
Department of Business Education, Madi- 
son State College, Harrisonburg; Vice 
President, Dorothy McDaniel, Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Radford Col- 
lege, Radford. The secretary and trea- 
surer will be appointed on a yearly basis. 
An executive board of twenty-four busi- 
ness teachers has been selected. 

Dr. Turille sueceeds Ernest Baxa, head, 
Department of Business Education, 
George Washington High School, Dan- 
ville. The state meeting of Virginia busi- 
ness educators was held in conjunction 
with the Virginia Education Association. 
Paul S. Lomax of New York University 
was the principal speaker. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION (UBEA) 


THELMA GASTON 
South Carolina 


STEPHEN J. TURILLE 
Virginia 


Arkansas 

A business education conference was 
held at Arkansas State College, Febru- 
ary 23 and 24 as a part of the 1950-51 
program of the Arkansas Education As- 
sociation, Business Edueation Section. 
The subject of the meeting was “The 
Business Curriculum,” with H. G. Enter- 
line of Indiana University as principal 
speaker and consultant. The purpose of 
the conference was to plan for the devel- 
opment of curriculum materials to be 
published by the Arkansas State Depart- 
ment of Education which will enable 
teachers and school administrators to 
make business curriculum adjustments 
more intelligently. 


South Carolina 


The annual spring meeting of the 
South Carolina Business Education 
Teachers Association will be held in con- 
junction with the South Carolina Educa- 
tion Association Convention on March 15 
and 16 in Columbia. The departmental 
meeting will be held at three o’clock in 
the Elk’s Club on March 16, preceded by 
a luncheon at one o’clock. Thelma Gas- 
ton, president, will preside. A panel on 
“South Carolina: The Land of Oppor- 
tunity” will be the main feature. Orin 
F. Crow, Dean, School of Education, 
University of South Carolina, will speak 
from the philosopher’s viewpoint. Lula 
B. Royse, Veteran-Teacher of Columbia 
High School, will speak from the busi- 
ness teacher’s viewpoint (progress 
throughout the years and hints for the 
future). E. Roy Pearce, of the Pearce- 
Angel-Young Company, will present the 
businessman’s viewpoint (giving both 
good and weak points). 

The annual business session will fol- 
low the program. 


Forum 
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WBEA 


THEODORE YERIAN, Editor 


Western 


It is anticipated that many business 
educators throughout the western states 
will attend the first annual convention of 
the Western Business Education Associa- 
tion which will be held in Portland, Ore- 
gon, on March 22 and 23. Officers and 
delegates of WBEA have scheduled busi- 
ness sessions prior to and following the 
sessions which are sponsored jointly by 
the Oregon Business Education Associa- 
tion and the Western Business Education 
Association. 

Five states — California, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Oregon, and Utah—are now official 
members of WBEA. According to the 
WBEA plan, each state association which 
affiliates with WBEA is entitled to one 
representative for the first three hundred 
members and one additional representa- 
tive for each unit of three hundred mem- 
bers in excess of the basic number. Presi- 
dents of the member-state associations 
and members of the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education in Dis- 
trict VI serve as non-voting ex-officio 
members of the WBEA Executive Board. 
With this representation, unified: associa- 
tions—state, regional, and national—and 
individual members are provided adequate 
representation at executive sessions. 

WBEA-OBEA headquarters will be at 
the Congress Hotel in Portland. Rooms 
are available at the following rates: sin- 
gles $4.50 to $6.50 and doubles $5.50 to 
$7.50. All business teachers in the WBEA 
area are cordially invited to attend and 
participate actively in the open sessions. 


THINK ...PLAN...ACT... 


(1) An organization with active, 
well-informed committees is ready 
for prompt, decisive action. 

(2) An organization as a whole 
eannot afford to “ride off in all di- 
rections.” Committees represent an 
intelligent division of labor, accord- 
ing to members’ interests’ and abili- 
ties, with respect to problems too 
numerous or too complex for effec- 
tive attention by large groups. 

(3) Effective leaders of state, re- 
gional, and national committees 
come from those who have studied 
problems at closer local range. 

(4) State, regional, or national 
effort is seldom fruitful when local 


interest is absent or weak. 
—NEA Handbook 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE WEST 


Oregon 

The Oregon Business Education Asso- 
ciation will serve as the host group at the 
first annual convention of the newly or- 
ganized Western Business Education As- 
sociation in Portland, Oregon, on March 
22 and 23. The Congress Hotel has been 
selected as headquarters for all meetings 
of the convention with the exception of 
the luncheon which will be held in the 
Georgian Room of the Heathman Hotel. 
Superintendents and principals of Oregon 
schools will also be guests at the luncheon. 
Every effort has been made to make the 
two-day meeting highly worthwhile for 
all who attend. The condensed program 
follows: 


Thursday 

March 22—9 to 11:00 a.m., Congress 
Hotel, WBEA Executive Board 
Meeting 

12:15 p.m. Luncheon—Georgian Room, 
Heathman Hotel 

Master of Ceremonies — Rex Putnam, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Salem, Oregon 

1:45 p.m. Luncheon Speaker — Frank 
Bennett, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Salem, Oregon 

Subject: The Administrator Looks 
at Business Education 

2:40 p.m. Special Feature (entertain- 
ment) 

3:00 p.m. Speaker: John Given, Direc- 
tor of Metropolitan Junior College, 
Los Angeles, California 

Subject: Western Influence in 
Business Education 
3:45 p.m. Reports of States 
4:15 p.m. Drawings for door prizes 


Friday 
March 23—9:00 a.m. Meeting — Con- 
gress Hotel 
Speaker: Fred Dearworth, Associate 
Editor, The Balance Sheet, Cincin- 


nati, Ohio 
Subject: Vitalized Bookkeeping 
Instruction 


10:10 a.m. — Special Feature 
10:25 a.m.— Speaker: Fred Winger, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis 
Subject: Demonstration of Teach- 
ing Typewriting with the Tachis- 
toseope 
11:05 a.m.— OBEA Business Meeting 
11:30 a.m.— Drawing for Grand Door 
Prize 
1:30-4:00 p.m.— WBEA Executive 
Board Meeting 


Idaho 

The business teachers in Idaho County 
have been active in the curriculum revi- 
sion which is sponsored by the State De- 
partment of Education. As a part of the 
in-service teacher -education program, 
some of the teachers enrolled in the uni- 
versity extension service where the work 
could be carried on under the direction of 
an expert in curriculum construction. The 
tentative courses of study, prepared by 
the state committees and recommenda- 
tions made by the various convention 
workshops throughout the state, were re- 
viewed in the sixteen sessions held in 
Grangeville. The recommendations of 
this group will be forwarded to the state 
committee on revisions. Since no tenta- 
tive course of study was available for the 
business department in the Idaho schools, 
the business teachers of Idaho County 
are endeavoring to contribute their share 
of experience and findings in the prepara- 
tion of the section devoted to business 
education. 


The bookkeeping and accounting teach- 
ers in the Magic Valley district of IEA 
are sponsoring a series of conferences 
this year. The purposes of the confer- 
ences are: (1) to find better teaching 
methods and procedures, (2) to encour- 
age research in bookkeeping, and (3) to 
become better informed concerning this 
area of specialization. 

At the first meeting, the chairman out- 
lined the present position of the business 
departments in Idaho. He pointed out 
some of the difficulties which the book- 
keeping teacher must surmount. 


Utah 

One of the many problems discussed 
by the officers of the Utah Business Edu- 
cation Association at a meeting on De- 
cember 9 in Salt Lake City was the de- 
sirability of the Utah business teachers, 
through their state association, in joining 
the Western Business Education Associa- 
tion. All members present believed that 
we should become more united in our 
efforts and gave unanimous approval for 
ratification of the Western Business Edu- 
eation Association’s constitution. 

In a statement released by President 
Evan Croft, he said: “. . . Utah Business 
Edueation Association members are urged 
to attend the WBEA convention. In this 
way, we will be more likely to receive 
more help and also be able to do more 
for business education in Utah.” 
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Affiliated Associations 
(Continued from page 45) 


Urbana; Irene Place, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor; Russell Hosler, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison; William 
Logan, Ohio State University, Columbus; 
Mabel Reidinger, University of Akron, 
Akron; and Anthony Eastman, B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron. 

The usual sectional meetings have been 
eanceled for this convention. The lunch- 
eon will be the final event of the day. 


Illinois 

The annual Illinois Business Eduea- 
tion Association convention will be held 
April 5 and 6 at the Pere Marquette Ho- 
tel in Peoria. Lewis R. Toll of Illinois 
State Normal University and Eldon L. 
Volk of Bloomington, Co-chairman of the 
convention committee, have been assisted 


in planning tke program by Floyd How- 
ell, Community High School, Pekin; 
Mary Sullivan, Board of Education, Peo- 
ria; Harriet Lopeman, Octavia Commu- 
nity High School, Colfax; and Harold 
E. Mason, High School, Lincoln. 

Early conventioners will be guests of 
the Caterpillar Tractor Company of East 
Peoria for a tour and luncheon on Thurs- 
day. Later in the day Clyde L. Schwyhart 
of that company and Virgil Martin of 
Carson Pirie Seott & Company, Chicago, 
will speak on “Things Office People Feel 
to be Important” and “Business Oppor- 
tunities.” 

Friday morning’s panel will be focussed 
upon the topic, “Curriculum Planning in 
Business Education.” The moderator will 
be Helen E. Reinhardt, New Trier Town- 
ship High School, Winnetka, Illinois. 
The participants include Albert C. Fries, 
Northwestern University, Evanston; 
James Thompson, Eastern Illinois State 


SUMMER 


SESSION 


College, Charleston; John H. Harris, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, Peoria; 
Edwin A. Lederer, former Director, Di- 
vision of Commercial Studies, Board of 
Education, Chicago; Edith C. Sidney, su- 
pervisor, Bureau of Vocational Business 
Edueation, Board of Education, Chicago; 
and Joseph Dixon, principal, High 
School, Monmouth. 

Eugene H. Brumm, instructor from 
Princeton High School, will be moderator 
for the second meeting, “Tips and Tech- 
niques of Teaching Business Subjects.” 
Aspects of this topie will be discussed by 
Sara Mullaney, Township High School, 
Pontiac; Margaret Tibbets, Community 
Consolidated High School, Alton; Wil- 
lard J. Cochran, Public Schools, Peoria; 
F. Kenneth Spiecker, Steinmetz High 
School, Chicago; Nell A. Plain, Lanphier 
High School, Springfield; and Doris 
Howell, Township High School, Evans- 
ton. 

A lecture-demonstration on the teach- 
ing of typewriting will be presented by 
T. James Crawford of the University of 
Pittsburgh. Mary D. Webb of Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, will 
act as general chairman of this meeting. 

The officers of the Illinois Business Ed- 
ueation Association are as follows: presi- 
dent, John A. Beaumont, State Board of 
Vocational Education, Springfield; Laura 
L. Brown, vice-president, Publie Schools, 
Chicago; secretary, Mary Sullivan, Board 
of Education, Peoria; treasurer, James 
E. Trabue, Township High School, Belle- 
ville. 


Kansas 


SIX WEEKS SESSION — June 25 to August 3 
FOUR WEEKS SESSION — August 6 to August 31 
e Special rates for teachers in active service 
e Living accommodations available on and near the campus 

e Organized social and recreational program 


The Third Annual All-Kansas Business 
Edueation Conference will be held March 
17, 1951, on the Emporia State Campus. 
The theme for the conference is “The 
Business Curriculum and Your Commu- 
nity.” Hamden L. Forkner, professor of 
education and head of department of 
business at Columbia University, New 
York City, will be the featured speaker. 
Dr. Forkner is one of the outstanding 
business educators. 

A cordial invitation to attend this one- 
day conference is extended to all business 
educators. There will be no charge for 
these meetings other than $1.50 for the 
luncheon. Reservations should be made 
in advance with Miss Adelaide Kauzer. 
The Kansas Business Education Confer- 
ence is jointly sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Mu Chapter of 
Pi Omega Pi, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, Kansas, in cooperation 
with the Kansas Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 


The University of Southern California offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate courses in 
Busi Educati leading to the Master’s and Doc- 
tor’s Degrees in Busi Educati 

PROFESSIONAL COURSES BUSINESS 
EDUCATION: New and Improved Techniques 
in Shorthand Methodology; Methods and Materials 
in Teaching Salesmanship; Improvement of In- 
struction in Office and Clerical Practice; Work- 
shop in Business Education; Practicums; Intro- 
duction to Business Education. Graduate Credit 
carried by majority of above courses. 


SUBJECT MATTER COURSES: Accounting, 
Business Law, Economics, Filing, Finance, Office 
Machines, Office Management, Personnel Man- 
agement, Selling, Shorthand, Trade and Trans- 
portation, Typing. Strong supporting courses in 
Education and Liberal Arts. 


Write to Summer Session Director for Bulletin 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA 
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Chapters Organized Recently 


California—Chino High School, Chino; El 
Monte Union High School, El Monte; 
and San Juan Union High School, Fair 
Oaks. 

Connecticut—Old Lyme High School, Old 
Lyme. 

Georgia — Heard County High School, 
Franklin; and Model High School, Shan- 
non. 

Indiana—Connersville High School, Con- 
nersville; and Lawrenceburg Consolidat- 
ed High School, Lawrenceburg. 

Iowa—Arlington High School, Arlington. 

Kentucky—Lees Junior College, Jackson. 

Louisiana—Lafayette High School, La- 
fayette; and Ouachita Parish High 
School, Monroe. 

Maine—Morse High School, Bath. 

Minnesota—Willmar High School, Will- 
mar. 

Mississippi—Macon High School, Macon. 

North Carolina—Asheboro High School, 
Asheboro; Randleman High School, 
Randleman; and Wentworth High 
School, Wentworth. 

Ohio—Steubenville High School, Steuben- 
ville. 

Oregon—Grants Pass High School, Grants 
Pass. 

Pennsylvania — Sellersville-Perkasie High 
School, Perkasie; and Pennsylvania 
State College, State College. 

South Carolina — Leavelle McCampbell 
High School, Graniteville. 

Tennessee—East High School, Memphis. 

Texas—Midland Senior High School, Mid- 
land. 

Virginia—Pennington High School, Pen- 
nington Gap; Booker T. Washington 
High School, Staunton; and Suffolk 
High School, Suffolk. 

West Virginia — East Bank High School, 
East Bank; and Mount Hope High 
School, Mount Hope. 


Waukesha (Wisconsin) Chapter 


New officers of the Waukesha High 
School Chapter of the Future Business 
Leaders of America were installed by a 
local businessman, Mr. R. J. Hastreiter. 
Eighty-eight pupils enrolled in the busi- 
ness classes at the high school were in- 
ducted as new members of the club at 
the same meeting. Mr. Carl Pipenburg 
and Mr. Ray Rupple are sponsors of the 
club. 


Chapter officers are: president, Robert 
Chopp; vice president, Shirley Fredrick- 
son; secretary, Elien Sauer; treasurer, 
Elizabeth Jimenez; reporter, Lois Tyler; 
and historian, Mary Ann Herman. 
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An installation ceremony was recently conducted for the chapter at Pennsylvania 
State College. Among the members of the chapter are: (first row, left to right) Joseph 
Queeney, Tema Kleber, Joseph Gronick, Roselyn Beard, John Barrons; (second row, 
left to right) Lois Jean Ruth, Ina Epstein, Ann Titmus, Sally Dickson, Joyce Flora, 
Patricia Weaver, Diana Tompkins, Barbara Wink, Shirley Richards; (third row, left to 
right) Mrs. Frances Chapman, Mr. Lowell Chapman, Miss Margaret Swartz, Dr. James 
Gemmell, Dr. Dorothy H. Veon, and Miss Mary Stella. 


Central (Oklahoma City) High 
School Organizes Chapter 

An FBLA charter was granted to the 
Central High School Chapter at Okla- 
homa City in October. This is the third 
chapter of FBLA to be organized in the 
high schools in Oklahoma City. 

Formal initiation ceremonies were con- 
ducted in January. The members of the 
club have arranged an FBLA display in 
the hall of the school building to inform 
and interest the pupils in the new or- 
ganization. 

Establishment of a tutoring system for 
the pupils of the business department has 
been chosen as the major project. The 
chapter is also providing stenographic 
and clerical service for the high school 
teachers. 


Officers of the chapter are: president, 


Anne Beiderwell; vice president, Peggy 
Boren; secretary, Pat Leader; treasurer, 
Geraldine Stinnett; reporter, Clay Lewis; 
and student council representative, Mar- 
gie Zelinger. Mrs. Lillian G. Wilson, 
shorthand instructor, sponsors the chap- 
ter. 


Officers Installed at Elgin 
High School 

Installation of officers of the Elgin 
(Illinois) High School Chapter of FBLA 
was conducted by Robert Bonday, presi- 
dent of the chapter at Proviso Township 
High School, Maywood. He was assisted 
by four members of the Proviso Chapter. 

Officers installed were: president, Den- 
ny Giertz; vice president, Donna Law- 
rence; secretary, Jo Ann Bryan; treasur- 
er, Tommie Braddock; and reporter, Al- 
len Skjoldager. 

Thirty-five members of the chapter 
heard the guest speakers talk on the vari- 
ous phases of the FBLA organization and 
work. Participating on the program 
were: Dr. Albert C. Fries, head of the 
business education department at North- 
western University; Robert T. Stickler, 
state sponsor and chairman of the na- 
tional FBLA sponsors committee, Pro- 
viso High School, Maywood; Donald 
Arnold, head of the business education 
department at Elgin High School and 
Community College; and Miss Marie 
Grolich, director of the YWCA, Elgin. 
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Louisiana State Chapter Holds Third 
Annual Convention 


By Jor Hicks 


Approximately five hundred represen- 
tatives from FBLA chapters in Louisiana 
convened for the third annual Louisiana 
FBLA State Convention at Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette. Dr. Her- 
bert Hamilton, head of the business edu- 
cation department; Miss Hulda Erath; 
and students of the Institute assisted the 
members of the Lafayette Chapter and 
their sponsors, Mrs. Nugent and Mrs. 
Onebane, in conducting the conventions 


The two-day convention got under way 
on Friday, February 9, with registration 
beginning at 2 p.m. The Breaux Bridge 
Chapter was host to all official delegates 
and sponsors at a shrimp boil that eve- 
ning and all representatives were guests 
at a dance given by the Lafayette High 
School Chapter the same evening. 


A motion was made by Thomas Math- 
eny, Southwestern Training School, Ham- 
mond, that a committee be named to pre- 
sent the state superintendent of educa- 
tion a resolution asking that a full-time 
director and executive secretary for the 
Louisiana State Chapter of FBLA be 
made a part of the State Department of 
Education. The motion was seconded by 
Gus Weill, Lafayette High School. The 
committee will be appointed by the new 
state president, Richard Eseudier. 


Alfred Lippman, Jr., president of the 
Bay Chemical Company, was the guest 
speaker at the final general assembly Sat- 
urday afternoon. Miss Gladys Peck, state 
supervisor of business education, Baton 
Rouge, presented the Gladys Peck Lov- 
ing Cup to the Natchitoches High School 
Chapter for the prize-winning chapter 


scrapbook. This is the second consecu- 
tive year that the Natchitoches Chapter 
has won the cup. Central High School 
at Baton Rouge and Boyce High School 
placed second and third respectively. 

Immediately following the asembly, the 
delegates formed a caravan and made a 
tour of the Evangeline Country. 


*bind this modern way 


simple as 


*GBC plastic binding equipment 
can help your school 3 WAYS 


GBC plastic binding machines* are rapidly becoming 
essential educational . . . administrative equipment 


for all schools. A valuable teaching . . . learning aid! 
* terial into durable, easy-to- 
Index to Advertisers make learning 
i easier. Ideal for lab manuals, work , reports, 
annuals. Pages lie flat . . . turn easily. 
ver, University of, College o 
Teaches office procedures in commercial 
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Preparing your students 
for a growing business trend... 


In the world of business, the Royal Electric de- 
livers letters of sparkling beauty, fast and economically. 


No wonder more and more educators are finding it 
advisable to offer more and more instruction on the 
Royal Electric! 

Instruction on the Royal Electric will be a new and 
rewarding teaching experience. For this new Royal 
Electric is standard in all respects—with power added. 
The controls are in the same position as on the Gray 
Magic Royal. The keyboard, in position of characters 
and numerals, and position of keys, is the same. 

Because it operates so easily, the Royal Electric is a 
source of satisfaction to operators. It increases their 


STANDARD 


Made by the World’s Largest 
Manufacturer of Typewriters 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered trade-marks of 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
y 


ELECTRIC. 


morale. In heavy-duty work it can supply as many as 20 
clean carbon copies. 

No typing habits to change! “Magic” Margin, 
tabulator key, shift keys, and other famous Royal 
features are identical in shape and position with Gray 
Magic Royal. A Royal exclusive! 


No “change-over” problems! Only on this electric 
typewriter can the operator adjust the touch to make the 
change-over from manual to electric quick and simple— 
thanks to “Touch Control”—another Royal exclusive! 

Surely, you will want to prepare students for this 
growing business trend by increasing instruction on the 
Royal Electric. 

MAIL THIS COUPON—TODAY! 


2 Park Ave., New. York 16, N.Y. 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., Dept. M-4 | 
Please send me more information about the Royal Electric. , 
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GOOD TIP FOR 


...increase their typing skill 
with extra practice at home... 


Simply rent an Underwood 
Standard Office Typewriter 


(MANUFACTURER’S LATE MODEL) 


very modest cost 
per month! 


Practice at home should easily add 25 per cent to 
their typing efficiency and speed . . . judging from 
the experience of many successful students. 

They’ ll gain those needed extra hours of typing 
by renting an Underwood . . . the same type of 
machine they use in school, and most likely will 
use in their future office typing. 


Get the most out of your typewriting course. 
Ask your local Underwood sales office for full ren- 
tal information concerning...SPECIAL RENTAL 
RATES TO STUDENTS. 

Do it today . . . so your students will lose no 
time in ranking high in their class work. 


UNDERWOOD 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters ... Adding Machines . .. Accounting 
Machines... Carbon Paper... Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria Street 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


Rent from Underwood ee» TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 
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